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Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from 
all sources have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


ORE than two-thirds of the beef cattle, 
hogs, and sheep of the United States is 
produced west of the Mississippi River. On 
the other hand, more than two-thirds of the 
meat from these animals is consumed east of it. 
This means that the products handled by 
Swift & Company must on the average be 
transported between 750 and 1,000 miles—the 
distance from producer to consumer. 
Contrast this with the distance products are 
transported in most European countries. 
Denmark, for example, is only 200 miles from 
north to south, which is the long way. From 
the center of Denmark to London, England, 
is about 400 miles. Products between these 
two countries are moved largely by boat, 
which is a cheap form of transportation. With 
these shorter distances and cheaper but 
slower transportation methods, it is no won- 
der that their transportation costs are less. 
Notwithstanding this, the efficiency in the 


packing business of the United States enables 
it to return to producers from 75 to 85¢ out of 
every average dollar that it receives for its 
meats and by-products. During 1936, the 
money that Swift & Company received for its 
meats, butter, eggs, poultry, cheese, hides, 
glands, sheepskins, and dozens of other prod- 
ucts and by-products was paid out as follows: 


76.0 cents went to producers of livestock and other agri- 
cultural products 


10.6 “ went for Labor (including wages and salaries) 
3.4 ‘“ went for Transportation 

-2 “ went for Interest 
4.1 “ went for Supplies 


4.2 “ went for Rents, Taxes, Refrigeration, Insurance, 
Pensions, Traveling, Telephone, Telegraph, Sta- 


tionery, Depreciation and other expense items 
Balance remaining with Swift & Company: 
1.5 “ Net Earnings 


100 cents 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, dairy and poultry consuming city, town, 
and hamlet in the United States 


ee, 


MILES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
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Cattlemen’s Fortieth Convention 


Courtesy American Hereford Journal. 


GROUP OF LEADERS IN THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Sitting, left to right: 
Kit Carson, Colorado; L. C. 
Standing, left to right: 


7"a aoe Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, New Mexico; Charles E. Collins, 
Brite, Marfa, Texas; and Fred H. Bixby, Long Beach, California. 
C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Nebraska; Hubbard Russell, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia; Secretary F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colorado; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming; Sheldon 
Potter, San Francisco, California; and Albert Campbell, New Meadows, Idaho. 


ESTERN CATTLEMEN WOUND 

up on January 14 their three-day 
convention at El Paso with a strong 
protest against ratification of the Argen- 
tine sanitary convention. 

About a thousand representatives had 
gathered to attend this fortieth annual 
meeting of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 

The lion’s share of attention went to 
the Argentine question. Both the pres- 
ident and the secretary stressed the grav- 
ity of this matter; other speakers voiced 
opposition to the pact; it was the sub- 
ject of a special round-table discussion. 
Our present sanitary regulations against 
foot-and-mouth disease must be main- 
tained, and therefore the Argentine 


agreement must be opposed, was the 
consensus of cowman opinion. The entire 
convention rose in silent protest against 
ratification, demonstrating its recogni- 
tion of the seriousness of the proposal. 


Trade agreements and tariffs, live- 
stock theft, freight rates, and such com- 
parative newcomers to the field as 
Bang’s disease, beef grading, and the 
Taylor Grazing Act were prominent in 
the deliberations. The forest redistri- 
bution question, dealt with in recent 
conference at Denver of members of the 
association and forest officials, was 
under consideration and progress made 
toward its solution. 


Proceedings in outline follow. Con- 
tinuing the precedent set in 1932, we 
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intend to publish the addresses, either 
in full or in excerpt form, in this and 
subsequent issues of THE PRODUCER. 


The Program 


On the afternoon before formal open- 
ing, the Executive Committee heard the 
treasurer’s financial report and the re- 
port of the traffic counsel. In the eve- 
ning a banquet, presided over by Senator 
Robert D, Carey, whose untimely death 
on January 17 is reported in another 
column, was given for the Executive 
Committee by the El Paso Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The first regular session was called to 
order on the morning of the twelfth by 
President Albert K. Mitchell. Welcom- 
ing the cattlemen were Mayor R. E. 
Sherman and L. C. Brite, of Marfa, 
Texas. Responding to these was B. C. 
Mossman, of Roswell, New Mexico. 


Secretary F. E. Mollin’s report, pub- 
lished in full in another of our columns, 
reviewed activities of the organization 
the past year. He told of the associa- 
tion’s lead in the fight on the Argentine 
compact and stressed the need for a 
monthly or weekly quota to prevent 
dumping of cattle from Canada. Oppo- 
sition to ratification of the Argentine 
agreement is founded entirely on sani- 
tary grounds, Mr. Mollin said, and 
“whenever Argentine can show that she 
has cleaned up the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, then it is quite right and proper 
that the present embargo should be re- 
moved and the question of tariff settled 
on its merits.” 

The president’s annual address fol- 
lowed a speech by Paul Smith, vice- 
president of Swift and Company, on 
trends in the beef business. Mr. Smith’s 
talk will appear in an early issue of 
THE PRODUCER. 

President Mitchell asserted that the 
Argentine question was the most impor- 
tant matter before the convention. Since 
the establishment of our embargo against 
fresh meat or live animal importations 
from countries where foot-and-mouth dis- 
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ease exists, we have had only one minor 
outbreak of the disease, Mr. Mitchell 
pointed out. He pledged the use of every 
resource at the command of the associa- 
tion to prevent ratification of the pact. 

Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Transportation Association 
of America, Chicago, somewhat startled 
the convention when he asserted, “We 
are headed for government ownership of 
rail and other transportation systems un- 
less the general public becomes aroused 
enough to take a decided interest.” He 
said that if government ownership came, 
shippers would pay the bill in the way 
of increased rates. This talk will be 
printed in a forthcoming issue. 

Another talk dealing with transporta- 
tion was the one by Traffic Counsel 
Charles E. Blaine, entitled “Trends of 
Transportation Laws and Administration 
and Effects Thereof.” 

Harry Petrie, chief of the cattle and 
sheep section of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Denver, explained 
the 1936 and 1937 range conservation 
programs. Spirited questionings on this 
subject indicated incomplete accord in 
the matter of the government program. 
The association at its Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Denver last August 
suggested approaching the problem by 
way of education in soil conservation 
matters rather than by the present 
method. 

Oleomargarine was the subject of a 
talk by A. L. Ward, educational director 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Dallas, Texas. He urged the 
cattlemen to support a proposed amend- 
ment to the oleomargarine laws which 
he said would repeal prohibitive taxes 
and license fees on the product contain- 
ing domestic ingredients. 

“Lives, Lands, and Live Stock,” the 
title of an address by Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, president of the Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, will appear 
in a later edition of THE PRODUCER. 

Last August stockmen witnessed the 
results of co-operative effort in moving 
beef—effort that overcame the threats 
presented by warm weather and big 
receipts. John A. Logan, vice-president 
of the National Association of Food 
Chains, reviewed this achievement in 
his talk, “Meeting a Live-Stock Crisis 
through Industry Co-operation.” 

Factors influencing prices and the 
value of co-operative marketing in cop- 
ing with various market problems were 
discussed by C. B. Denman, president of 
the National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

Those heard on the second day in- 
cluded T. A. Walters, First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, who talked 
about the Taylor Grazing Act. Excerpts 
from his talk appear on another page in 
this issue. 

Excessive loans repeatedly have forced 
producers out of business, Governor 
William I. Myers of the Farm Credit 


Administration told the delegates. He 
stated that more emphasis should be 
placed upon ability of borrowers to re- 
pay through orderly marketing of their 
product, and less on collateral offered. 
His talk will be published in a forth- 
coming issue. 

Three round-table discussions were held 
during the course of the convention. 
Beef grading, a mooted subject, was dis- 
cussed under the leadership of Jay Tay- 
lor, member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, Amarillo, Texas. John Mackenzie, 
of Denver, Colorado, a member of the 
Executive Committee, led the discussion 
on the Argentine sanitary convention. 
Russell Thorp, secretary of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, conducted discussions on 
brand and theft laws. A beef cutting 
demonstration by Max Cullen was fur- 
nished under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 


Resolutions 


The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was made by George A. Clough, 
of San Francisco, who has been chair- 
man of this committee for many years. 
Most of the resolutions are summarized 
in the editorial department of this issue. 
Those not there mentioned are the fol- 
lowing: 

Commending action of President Roose- 
velt in appointing F. R. Carpenter to 
office of Director of Grazing, and urging 
early confirmation of appointment; 

Extending thanks to National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains for advertising and 
help in moving surplus beef; 

Expressing regret at loss by death of 
friends and co-workers, including Charles 
F. Coffee, of Nebraska; Charles L. Ance- 
ney, of Montana; Arthur Hebbron, of 
California; Ed. Stenger, of South Dakota; 
Dugald R. Whitaker, of Wyoming; Rob- 
ert M. Faddis, of Wyoming; C. L. Petrie, 
of Illinois; Willis M. Spear, of Wyoming; 
Will C. Barnes, of Arizona; Arthur C. 
Johnson, of Colorado; Ernest Winkler, of 
Utah; and Robert Hazlett, of Kansas; 

Thanking C, M. Newman; Oliver A. 
Danielson; Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association; Mayor R. E. 
Sherman of El Paso; El Paso Chamber 
of Commerce; Juarez Chamber of Com- 
merce; Hotel Paso del Norte and other 
hotels; El Paso Times and Herald-Post; 
speakers, and others contributing to suc- 
cess. of meeting. 


Election of Officers 


Albert K. Mitchell, of Albert, New 
Mexico, was re-elected president, and 
Hubbard Russell, of Los Angeles, first 
vice-president. Second vice-presidents 
re-elected were: Fred S. Boice, Sonoita, 
Arizona; Fred A. Hobart, Canadian, 
Texas; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo- 
ming; Thomas Jones, Midland, South 
Dakota. Albert Campbell, New Meadows, 
Idaho, was elected second vice-president 
to succeed Herman Oliver, John Day, 
Oregon. 
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F. E. Mollin, of Denver, Colorado, was 
reappointed secretary; Charles E. Blaine 
and his son, Calvin L. Blaine, both of 
Phoenix, Arizona, were renamed traffic 
counsel and assistant traffic counsel, 
respectively. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, was chosen as 
the meeting place for 1937. 


More Hogs, Less Beef, Lamb 


COMMERCIAL SLAUGHTER SUPPLIES oF 
cattle and calves in 1937 apparently will 
be smaller than in any of the last three 
years, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The slaughter sup- 
ply this year will include a relatively 
small number of the better grades of 
grain-fed cattle. 

It seems evident, says the bureau, 
that consumer demand for beef and veal 
is increasing, and it is regarded as 
probable that the demand through 1937 
will be somewhat stronger than last 
year. 

In view of which the bureau expects 
the general level of cattle prices in 1937 
to be higher than in 1936. “And in 
view of the small supplies of grain-fed 
cattle in prospect for the first half of 
1937, prices of these probably will ad- 
vance during this period, whereas they 
normally decline in the first half of the 
year.” 


Decreased Fed-Lamb Supply 


Slaughter supplies of sheep and lambs 
probably will decrease seasonally dur- 
ing the next three months. Consumer 
demand for dressed lamb in 1937 prob- 
ably will be stronger than last year’s, 
and wool prices, which rose sharply in 
the last half of 1936, are likely to be 
well maintained in the first half of this 
year, says the bureau. 

In view of these probabilities it is 
expected that prices of lambs will ad- 
vance further during the remainder of 
the current fed-lamb marketing season, 
much of this advance being likely to 
occur in March and perhaps April. 


More Hogs for Market 


Inspected slaughter of hogs during 
1936-837 marketing season (October 
through September) probably will be 
from 12 to 16 per cent greater than in 
1935-36, according to the government 
summary. Extent of the increase, how- 
ever, will depend on 1937 production and 
on the proportion of hogs going into 
inspected slaughter from areas outside 
the Corn Belt. 

Total slaughter supplies for the re 
mainder of the marketing year (Janu- 
ary through September) probably will 
be somewhat smaller than a year earlier, 
with most of the reduction occurring 0 
February and March and in the late 
summer. In view of the prospective 
further improvement in consumer de- 
mand, the bureau expects hog prices 
next summer to average higher than 
the summer of 1936. 
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Annual Address of President 


BY ALBERT K. MITCHELL 
Albert, New Mexico 


Y LABORS THE PAST FEW 

days have led to the conviction 
that the annual address is the penalty 
imposed on the president for enjoying 
that honor, while the privilege is the 
opportunity to serve the most public- 
spirited, generous, and loyal group of 
people to be found in this land of ours. 
I can assure you that the privileges far 
outweigh the penalties. 


You heard this morning a detailed re- 
port from Secretary Mollin telling you 
of the work accomplished by his office 
and the various committees the past 
year. It has been a busy year, with 
many important issues making heavy 
demands on our organization and on our 
finances. I will not bore you with a 
repetition of these problems, but will 
confine my remarks to a brief outline of 
the policy of the association on some of 
the more important current problems 
affecting our industry. 


It is a relief to have the election be- 
hind us and to be able to devote our full 
energy to the problems of the associa- 
tion without being accused of political 
motive as a basis for our stand, In this 
connection, I want to say that, in so far 
as I know, the stand taken by our asso- 
ciation in controversial issues last sum- 
mer and fall was based entirely on the 
merits of the cases as they were viewed 
by those directing the policy of the asso- 
ciation irrespective of political bearing. 
We may have been wrong in our inter- 
pretation of what some of the measures 
advocated would do for us, but the policy 
outlined was never based on the political 
inclinations of any group or individual. 
A spade was called a spade when that 
was what it seemed to be. In expressing 
our views on policies affecting our indus- 
try, we feel that we are entitled to the 
same freedom of expression enjoyed by 
any other group. Such activities should 
not be construed as antagonistic to any 
administration. It is the only way the 
industry can properly express itself. 


Prices and Conditions 


In so far as results are concerned, the 
past year can probably be termed an 
average year by cattle producers. At 
the beginning of the year, prices were 
satisfactory, but a gradual decline was 
marked until late summer, followed by a 
steady increase through the fall and into 
winter. Beef prices are being sustained 
by high-priced pork and were apparently 
not influenced appreciably by relatively 
lower-prieed lamb and mutton. 

The ranges of the western states were 
affected by the spotted rainfall that pre- 
vailed over much of the country. In 





Address delivered at the fortieth annual 
convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association, held in El Paso, Texas, 
January 12-14, 1937. 


some areas the drought was as severe 
as in 1934, while other sections were 
favored by heavier than average precipi- 
tation. The carrying capacity of the 
western ranges has been seriously im- 
paired by the droughts of the past few 
years, with the result that reduced num- 
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bers of cattle and sheep are being car- 
ried in most sections. This policy must 
be followed for a number of years, and 
we must even then have favorable mois- 
ture conditions to bring our ranges back 
to normal. 

Favorable prices must rule to enable 
ranchers to carry out this program; for 
the principal items of overhead in a 
ranch operation remain about the same, 
regardless of the numbers carried. The 
reduction of the serious surplus of cattle 
and sheep through the drought relief 
program carried out by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1934 has placed our industry 
in a strong economic position, especially 
if attended by a normal consumer de- 
mand. An improvement in this consumer 
demand, due to increased purchasing 
power following a general improvement 
in all business over the last half of 1936, 
has enabled our markets to handle 
greatly increased numbers of all live 
stock at satisfactory values and furnishes 
the basis for the many forecasts that 
such values will prevail for at least the 
first half of 1937. 

The serious drought of the past sum- 
mer in the Corn Belt resulted in sub- 
stantial reduction of numbers of cattle 
on feed and in turn depressed the price 
of feeder cattle moving from the ranges 
during the fall months, At this time 
there is a five-cent spread in the price 
realized by the producer for good-to- 
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choice feeders and that being paid for 
the same quality of fat cattle, with a 
prospect for a further increase in this 
spread. Regardless of feed costs, if 
present prices prevail the next six 
months the cattle feeders of the country 
stand to net a most satisfactory profit 
on their operations. Such statistics as 
are available indicate that there is a 
reduction in cattle numbers below 1934 
and 1935 levels in most of the important 
commercial producing countries of the 
world as well as in our own. 

In the face of general conditions that 
would justify an optimistic forecast for . 
our industry for 1937, I am going to 
sound a note of warning, not from any 
pessimistic inclination I may have, but 
based on actual experience. There has 
never been a time when all conditions 
looked favorable to our industry, when 
the cowman seemed assured of an oppor- 
tunity to recover from successive years 
of drought and depression, that some- 
thing did not happen completely to 
wreck those hopes before they were 
realized. Anyone questioning this state- 
ment who has been in the cattle business 
over twenty years needs only review his 
ledger. It is true that these conditions 
have established in cattlemen and women 
the admirable traits of fortitude, endur- 
ance, the refusal to admit defeat in the 
face of overwhelming odds. The advan- 
tage of possessing these traits is not 
overlooked, but there is a strong feeling 
that we are entitled to a little more by 
way of benefit. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


The most important question before 
this convention is one of the most seri- 
ous problems that ever confronted this 
association in the forty years it has been 
serving the live-stock industry. The 
problem is the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention and how to prevent its ratifica- 
tion. 

You have all heard of the successive 
steps whereby the live-stock industry 
was finally afforded adequate protection 
from the ravages of this dread disease 
by an embargo first imposed by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in January, 
1927, and later included as a provision 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930 
prohibiting the importation of fresh 
meat or live animals from countries 
having foot-and-mouth disease. In the 
interval since the establishing of this 
embargo there has been only one minor 
outbreak of this disease in this country. 
The experience of other countries that 
find it necessary to import South Ameri- 
can meat—where, in the face of the most 
rigid protective precautions, there are 
frequent outbreaks of the disease— 
should serve as a warning of what we 
may expect if there is any modification 
of the terms of the present embargo. 

The so-called Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention has been signed by officials of 
this country and the Argentine and now 
rests in the files of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee of the Senate. We 
pledge to those engaged in the live-stock 
industry that this association will em- 
ploy every resource at its command to 
prevent the ratification of this treaty. 


Tariffs 


The tariff policy has always been a 
problem of major interest to the live- 
stock industry and will continue to be. 
Most of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere are well suited to the pro- 
duction of live stock and, with relatively 
light population, are meat-exporting 
countries, This places a keen competi- 
-tion at our very door, and it is only 
through protection by an adequate tariff 
that we can avoid having our industry 
reduced to the levels found in the repub- 
lics to the south of us. Low cost of 
operation under conditions favorable to 
the production of good beef and mutton 
furnishes competition we cannot meet 
without lowering the standards of living 
of those engaged in our live-stock indus- 
try to the point where it would cease to 
exist. The importation of canned beef 
alone from South American countries for 
the first ten months of 1936 was in 
excess of 82,000,000 pounds. Reduced to 
terms of thousand-pound steers this 
means that over 400,000 head have come 
into this country in the past year in 
the can. 


We oppose entering into reciprocal 
trade agreements that permit importa- 
tion under reduced rates of agricultural 
products (they are produced here in 
sufficient quantities to supply our home 
markets) in order to increase the outlet 
for industrial products. A reciprocal 
trade agreement, to be what it implies, 
should limit the commodities given pref- 
erence to those needed by each of the 
respective nations and should not in- 
volve the favoring of one commodity at 
the expense of another. While not over- 
looking the advantage of a satisfactory 
foreign trade balance, we are still re- 
minded that our home market is the best 
market in the world, and it should be 
adequately protected in the best interest 
of the domestic producer. 


Range Problems 


You have heard in Secretary Mollin’s 
report of the progress made in working 
out satisfactory arrangements with the 
Forest Service and those administering 
the Taylor Grazing Act for the use of 
this federally controlled range. The 
committees handling these important 
questions were able to obtain conces- 
sions that improve the situation of those 
using these lands. 

Our association and its member asso- 
ciations opposed the so-called range con- 
servation program on the basis that it 
was not founded on a sound economic 
principle. The outright giving of funds 
by the federal government for use on 
privately owned lands for practices some 
of which require a liberal interpretation 
to come strictly within the class of soil 


conservation is a definite departure 
from generally accepted procedure. The 
program was made available and is being 
taken advantage of by a large per- 
centage of our members. 

In connection with this, the problems 
not to be overlooked are: first, the pro- 
gram will have to be paid for and we 
are not sure that we will not be called 
upon to do this; and second, there is a 
danger that the program will work into 
a cattle reduction program that would 
be highly inconsistent with the policy of 
encouraging imports of beef from for- 
eign countries. I believe the rangemen, 
if assured of long-time control of: their 
ranges, will adopt conservation methods 
that will ultimately result in fulfilling 
most of the purposes of the range con- 
servation program. 


National Beef Month 


I want to call your attention to the 
success obtained as a result of a drive 
put on last summer by all of the agen- 
cies interested in the producing, process- 
ing, and distributing of beef. This move 
was started late in June and resulted in 
an intensive campaign carried on in the 
month of August and was known as 
“National Beef Month.” The results far 
exceeded the fondest expectation of 
those who inaugurated this drive, At 
the time the drive was started, it was 
not contemplated that the drought sit- 
uation would become so serious and that 
the need for increasing the outlet of 
beef would be so great as later develop- 
ments showed. 

The National Chain Store Organiza- 
tion, the National Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association, and many smaller local 
associations were the prime movers in 
this great work. The information and 
advertising material was largely fur- 
nished by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. In the face of the 
heaviest slaughter ever recorded for the 
month of August and the warmest 
weather ever recorded generally over the 
country in the same month, the beef 
consumption was not alone maintained 
but generally increased, to the end that 
prices improved instead of seriously 
slumping as they would have done had 
this drive not been carried out. 

The most significant thing about this 
campaign is that for once every agency 
interested in the chain of events, from 
the producing of beef on the range 
to getting it to the consumer’s platter, 
co-operated 100 per cent, and the success 
indicates what can be accomplished when 
problems of this nature are handled in 
this way. We hope that in the future 
we may employ similar tactics in clear- 
ing our markets at times of an over- 
supply of beef. 

Meat Board 

The splendid work accomplished by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in improving the consumption of meats 
of all kinds through advertising, educa- 
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tion, and counteracting the effects of 
unfavorable publicity has contributed 
greatly in maintaining the per capita 
consumption of meat in the country, 
Mr. Pollock, the manager of this board 
is accomplishing miracles with the 
amount of money available. We fee] 
that this amount could be increased with 
benefits in proportion. The method of 
accomplishing this without incurring 
opposition from the smaller feeders in 
the Corn Belt, due to increasing the 
levy per car, is one of our problems. 
There is little question that an adequate 
advertising campaign is essential to the 
successful distribution of any food com- 
modity in our modern business set-up. 


Credit 

Federal credit agencies have been 
established throughout the country to 
meet the needs of practically every form 
of agricultural and live-stock enterprise, 
The policies advocated by these credit 
agencies are essentially sound and have 
done much towards stabilizing the live- 
stock industry by furnishing a stable 
credit. Interest rates prevailing through- 
out the West have been reduced as a 
result of the establishing of these fed- 
eral agencies. 

These agencies can wield a wide in- 
fluence over the _ live-stock industry 
through the adoption of sound economic 
policies and the advocating of improved 
practices in range management. Steps 
are being taken along these lines, and 
we feel that it is a most satisfactory 
method of approaching some of the 
problems now confronting us. 


Marketing 

We are still confronted by many of 
the same marketing problems that have 
confronted the industry for years. Re- 
cent conferences have been held with 
marketing agencies and representatives 
of the packing industry that should re- 
sult in an improvement in these condi- 
tions. We have urged that steps be 
taken to eliminate the wide fluctuation 
in market prices that take place from 
day to day in most of our central mar- 
kets. It is necessary to plan our ship- 
ping operations a week or more in ad- 
vance. Often by the time our cattle 
reach the market the price is one dollar 
or more lower than when the shipment 
was planned. We do not object to price 
changes that reflect a definite price 
trend either up or down, but sharp de- 
clines due simply to a slight increase in 
receipts are entirely unjustifiable. We 
believe that stable markets would tend 
to stabilize receipts and would lead to 
a more general use of our public 
markets. 

Co-operation 

I have long cherished the theory that 
to accomplish the best results for our 
industry, we could get a good deal fur- 
ther by securing the co-operation of all 
agencies interested in the live-stock and 
meat industry. This program has been 
actively carried out in all of our negotia- 
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tions during the past year where con- 
sistent with our best interests. What is 
obviously an advantage to one branch 
of our industry should be, and I believe 
will be, reflected to the advantage of 
the other branches. We take advantage 
of this opportunity to commend those 
agencies which have shown a disposition 
to work with the beef cattle producers 
in solving these important problems. I 
believe that our marketing problems will 
be solved to the mutual advantage of all 
agencies interested. 

I believe that the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention will be opposed by a united 
agriculture and live-stock industry. 

In closing, I want to express my 
appreciation to the membership of the 
association for its loyal co-operation and 
support. On behalf of the membership, 
I thank Secretary Mollin and his loyal 
organization, including the staff of THE 
Propucer, for their loyal and untiring 
work. It has been a privilege to serve 
you as I have. My only regret in clos- 
ing is that time and means prevented 
me from doing more. 


National Wool Growers Meet 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ Asso- 
ciation went on record in its Albuquerque 
meeting, January 26-28, as opposed to 
continuance of the reciprocal trade treaty 
act and “insisting” that the Argentine 
sanitary pact be not ratified. 

F. E. Mollin, of Denver, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, urged the sheepmen to join 
in opposing the Argentine agreement. 

A new plan to rehabilitate range land 
by a system of “deferred grazing” was 
outlined by George E. Farrell, of Salt 
Lake City, western regional adminis- 
trator of the AAA. 

R. C. Rich, of Burley, Idaho, president 
of the association, denied that overgraz- 
ing has caused great harm to range 
land. He urged vigilance to maintain 
present tariffs on meat, and advised cau- 
tion in expanding the industry on bor- 
rowed money. 

In addition to the resolutions deal- 
ing with trade pacts and the Argentine 
agreement, the woolmen charged that 
refusal of the Forest Service to permit 
controlled annual burning of brush land, 
particularly on the Pacific coast, has 
“Jeopardized private grass lands and 
grazing areas and resulted in huge losses 
of farm buildings, entire towns, lives, 
and property.” 

A system permitting “prior right” 
graziers to lease small parcels of public 
domain lands, rather than incorporating 
them into grazing districts under the 
Taylor Grazing Act, was recommended. 

R. C. Rich was named to a second term 
as president. Sylvan J. Pauly, of Deer 

Lodge, Montana; C. B. Wardlaw, of 
Del Rio, Texas; and T. J. Drumheller, 
of Walla Walla, Washington, were 
elected vice-presidents. 
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Report of the Secretary 


BY F. E. MOLLIN 
Denver, Colorado 


HE ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCI- 

ation during the past year have been 
so fully covered in the several issues of 
the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER and in 
special releases and communications to 
our Executive Committee and to all affili- 
ated associations that I shall not take 


F. E. MOLLIN 


time this morning any more than to hit 
a few of the high spots. 

During the past year, as executive 
officer of the association charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out the 
policies decided upon, I have had 
fine support from your president, Mr. 
Mitchell, who has devoted much time to, 
and incurred a great deal of expense in, 
work for the association. Our traffic 
counsel, Charles E. Blaine, has likewise 
been on the job every minute, and I shall 
refer briefly to the activities of his de- 
partment later. His full report was made 
to the Executive Committee yesterday 
afternoon, and the important results of 
the last year’s work and his recommenda- 
tions for the future will be published in 
the February issue of THE Propucer. In 
addition, a copy of his complete annual 
report will be furnished to each state 
association, which copy in connection with 
previous annual reports will form a 
valuable record of the major cases 
handled in recent years for the protec- 
tion of the live-stock industry. 

Activity of Committees 

Of prime importance last year in the 
work of the association was the added 
part taken by various standing and spe- 
cial committees. I am more fully con- 


Submitted at the fortieth annual convea- 
tion of the American National Live Stock 
Association held at El Paso, Texas, Janu- 


ary 12 


vinced than ever that the policy which 
we adopted a few years ago—-under 
which we formed the original Committee 
of Five, later to become our permanent 
Legislative Committee—of calling on 
committees for active work in carrying 
out the recommendations of the associ- 
ation has greatly increased the efficiency 
of the organization; and it is fortunate 
during these strenuous times that we 
have been able to enlist the support of 
many additional organizations and indi- 
viduals, thereby making possible greater 
activity on the part of these committees 
in behalf of the industry. When these 
busy men are willing to give freely of 
their time to work in your interest, no 
one should begrudge the additional ex- 
pense incurred thereby. The expense is 
insignificant in relation to the results 
obtained. 
Marketing Legislation 

Perhaps our most important activity 
during the past year—and certainly the 
one to which we devoted the most time 
while Congress was in session—was the 
matter of marketing legislation. The re- 
port of the Legislative Committee, which 
will be given later in the session, will go 
into some detail in this matter. I think 
it is fair to say that it is the unyielding 
opposition of this organizaton for years 
past which prevented the passage of 
amendments to the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act which while designed to con- 
trol the problem of direct marketing in 
the Corn Belt would have been very 
obnoxious to shippers in western terri- 
tory operating under entirely different 
conditions, We are entitled to credit for 
doing a good job in protecting your 
interest in this important matter. 


Processing Tax 

Another matter on which the associ- 
ation has fought consistently in your 
interest is the prevention of the imposi- 
tion of any processing tax or excise tax 
on cattle or cattle products. There are 
those who will say that there never was 
any danger of such a tax; but if that be 
true it is only because the opposition to 
it has been so insistent and because there 
was an absolute unanimity of opinion 
with regard to it on the part of indi- 
viduals and organizations affiliated with 
the American National. We led the fight 
against it all the way, and one of our 
able Democratic congressmen voluntarily 
stated that it was his belief that the at- 
titude taken by our association on this 
matter had prevented the adoption of 
such a tax. It will be remembered that 
some of the farm organizations had 
openly advocated such taxes and also 
that.they were recommended to the Con- 
gress last spring by the President, by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
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and by Secretary Wallace and Secretary 
Morgenthau when the tax bill for 1936 
was under consideration. 


Activities Non-political 


This would seem an opportune spot to 
mention one matter which is of some 
importance now that the election is out 
of the way. In opposing measures such 
as a processing tax, which happened to 
be advocated by the administration in 
power, it is with no desire to take a 
partisan position that we enter our oppo- 
sition. I should like to call your attention 
to the fact that an organization must 
always serve notice on the administra- 
tion in power of the things which are 
important to it. That is simply part of 
the game, and political faiths are of no 
concern. I call your attention to the fact 
that the two most successful organiza- 
tions in Washington in recent years when 
it comes to securing results for their 
members are the American Legion and 
the Federation of Labor. They do not 
hesitate to take a position flatly in oppo- 
sition to the administration if need be to 
gain their point, and it seems to me that 
other organizations should have the same 
liberty of action. We could get the same 
results relatively if we were able to 
organize the live-stock industry to the 
same extent that they have organized 
veterans and the union labor element. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


In recent weeks a great deal of our 
effort has been in the way of research 
relative to the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention, to the end that we may most 
effectively oppose its ratification when 
hearings are held. During the year we 
published two booklets containing infor- 
mation of value regarding this matter, 
the second of which is just off the press. 
There is time allotted on our program 
for full discussion of the Argentine ques- 
tion. One thing I want to stress is the 
fact that our opposition to ratification 
has been founded entirely on sanitary 
grounds. Regardless of what the eco- 
nomic effects may be, it is essential 
that the matter be disposed of on its 
merits as a sanitary measure, Whenever 
Argentina can show that she has cleaned 
up foot-and-mouth disease, then it is 
quite right and proper that the embargo 
should be removed and the question of 
tariff settled upon its merits. There is 
no indication, however, that that country 
makes any special effort to eradicate the 
disease, and under present conditions we 
have every right to demand continuance 
of the embargo. 


Canadian Trade Agreement 


We have repeatedly urged that a 
monthly quota should be established in 
connection with the operation of this 
agreement, so as to prevent dumping of 
such large numbers of live stock on our 
markets in a short space of time as oc- 
curred last spring. In April almost 25 
per cent of the quota of cattle weighing 
more than 700 pounds arrived from 


Canada and Mexico. While the Depart- 
ment of State has so far refused to grant 
our request in this regard, a recent com- 
munication from the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, announcing its 
willingness to consider any suggestions 
relative to trade agreements now in force, 
gave us an opportunity again to open 
the subject, and we have urgently re- 
quested that committee carefully to con- 
sider the matter and see if a quota 
cannot be arranged. 


New Trade Agreements 


The first concrete evidence of the ad- 
ministration’s plan for the negotiation 
of new trade agreements comes in a re- 
lease dated January 6, announcing that 
the negotiation of a trade agreement 
with Ecuador is contemplated. According 
to the list of imported commodities now 
received from that country, the only item 
of special interest to our industry would 
be sole leather, and the amount imported 
in 1985 was comparatively small. Doubt- 
less, however, this agreement is the fore- 
runner of others with South American 
countries in which our interest will be 
very much greater. 


Tariff on Canned Meats 


Last fall, in connection with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association, the 
National Live Stock Marketing Associ- 
ation, and the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, we filed a 
petition asking the United States Tariff 
Commission to increase the tariff on 
canned meats the full 50 per cent per- 
mitted under the flexible provision of the 
Tariff Act. Similar petitions were filed 
also by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, The National Grange, and the 
National Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Federation. I regret to state that advice 
has just been received from the Tariff 
Commission declining our request. It 
seems strange, in view of the rapidly in- 
creasing imports of canned meat and the 
forecast, issued recently by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, of still greater 
increases to come, that the Tariff Com- 
mission would refuse to undertake a 
formal investigation of this important 
matter. We can only conclude that the 
policy of the administration to increase 
foreign trade at all costs is dominant 
and that an investigation under the flex- 
ible provision of the Tariff Act at this 
time would be embarrassing to the De- 
partment of State in its announced inten- 
tion to negotiate trade agreements with 
various South American countries. 


Fats and Oils 


We co-operated with the general farm 
group during the last session of Con- 
gress in securing amendments to the 
excise taxes on fats and oils, which in- 
cluded, among others, a three-cent tax on 
tallow added to the existing tariff of 
one-half cent. It is gratifying to report 
that tallow prices have shown a substan- 
tial advance since this tax became 
effective. 
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It has been indicated that an effort 
will be made by soap manufacturing 
interests to repeal or reduce some of the 
excise taxes now obtaining on these 
various fats and oils, and we shall again 
co-operate with the general farm group 
in opposition to any such reduction, 


Margarine Legislation 


It is expected that the dairy interests 
will press their long-dormant bills for a 
general tax on all margarine, whether 
manufactured from domestic or foreign 
fats and oils, A skillful build-up has been 
made for this legislation, on the theory 
that such taxes are necessary to equalize 
the difference in cost of production be- 
tween milk producers and margarine 
manufacturers. We shall co-operate with 
the cotton-oil interests of the South in 
opposing any effort to tax margarine 
made from domestic fats and oils, and 
we believe that the consumer interest in 
this matter is so strong as to prevent 
adoption of any such tax. It may be prac- 
tical, as one means of combating it, to 
urge the substitution of the Kleberg bill, 
providing for a tax only on products 
manufactured in whole or in part from 
foreign fats and oils. 


Beef Grading 


As a result of the introduction of H.R. 
13022, the beef-grading bill, we have 
been in touch with people in many sec- 
tions of the country who are interested 
with us in the passage of such grading 
legislation. I was invited to address the 
National Association of Marketing Offi- 
cials at Nashville, Tennessee, and found 
many of its members very much inter- 
ested because of their previous experi- 
ence with the grading of other farm 
commodities. Our convention program 
likewise provides for full discussion on 
this important matter. 


Chicago Stock Yards Hearing 


A hearing to provide reasonable stock- 
yard and feed charges at Chicago was 
initiated in the fall of 1936, due to the 
filing of new schedules by the Union 
Stock Yards and Transit Company at 
that point increasing service charges in 
some respects. F. R. Marshall, of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, and 
I appeared as witnesses for the pro- 
ducers. While it is not anticipated that 
there can be any reduction in yardage 
rates, due to the high valuation of the 
property involved, the hearing will deter- 
mine whether or not the increases asked 
for are justified, and, more important 
still, will establish a sliding scale for 
feed charges, which will be of substan- 
tial benefit to shippers to that market. 


Public Lands and Forests 


Our Public Land and Forest: Com- 
mittees met in Washington early last 
year and conferred with the various 
officials of the departments dealing with 
these public lands. We made certain rec- 
ommendations for amendments to the 
Taylor Grazing Act, upon which no 
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action was taken last year. The major 
recommendation dealt with writing the 
powers of the local advisory boards into 
the act—and there is a growing demand 
among the users of the public domain 
for such an amendment to the act. No 
doubt there will be consideration of this 
matter whenever the act is opened up for 
further amendment, 


With relation to the forests, our com- 
mittee, after more than a week of 
strenuous negotiation, secured the re- 
establishment of the ten-year forest per- 
mit in all but the most acute areas; that 
is to say, acute from the standpoint of 
demand for new entry upon forest lands. 
In connection with the agreement, there 


were certain restrictions placed upon — 


cuts for distribution or other purposes, 
but in the main the problem of distri- 
bution itself was left for later adjust- 
ment. Our committee met in Denver 
again recently to renew consideration of 
this matter by conference with Washing- 
ton officials of the Forest Service, but no 
agreement was reached and the negotia- 
tions are to be continued during the 
course of this convention. 


Traffic 


During the past year the transpor- 
tation service of the association has 
functioned in a most efficient manner. 
Particularly is this true in regard to the 
tariff-watching service that Mr. Blaine 
has developed and which is unequaled 
by any other organization in the country 
dealing in any way with the live-stock 
industry. By means of this service, Mr. 
Blaine has prevented the writing into 
the tariffs of the main rate bureaus and 
individual railroads of many rules and 
regulations which would in one way or 
another increase the cost of transporta- 
tion to the shipper. In almost every 
instance where Mr. Blaine has found it 
necessary to ask for suspension of these 
items he has been successful in pre- 
venting their final adoption. 


Instead of trying to recite the accom- 
plishments of his department in major 
cases during the past year and his recom- 
mendations for the future, I shall refer 
you to the February issue of THE Pro- 


DUCER for complete and exact informa- 
tion. 


He has likewise developed his auditing 
service to a fine art and has saved 
shippers many thousands of dollars dur- 
ing the time that he has been associated 
with us. His work along this line, how- 
ever, has been entirely constructive. The 
minor part is the securing of a refund 
on a shipment already made; the major 
part is to secure the adoption of a fair 
and proper rate to prevent the collection 
of unreasonable charges in the future. I 
am making this reference to the work of 
the traffic department because Mr. 
Blaine’s address before this meeting 
will be on a different subject and not 


in the nature of a report of his own 
activities. 


“American Cattle Producer” 


It is gratifying to report that during 
the year just past the AMERICAN CATTLE 
Propucer has increased its circulation 
to an all-time high. The volume of ad- 
vertising has remained about station- 
ary. Our long-time policy of “speaking 
straight from the shoulder” has had the 
effect of limiting to a certain extent the 
field in which we can operate, but the 
loss suffered thereby is more than com- 
pensated for by the added support from 
producers, both direct to THE PRODUCER 
and to the association itself. THE Pro- 
DUCER remains the only medium existing 
in the western country which reaches 
the majority of the big cattlemen in 
every state. As such it merits greater 
general advertising support than it re- 
ceives. This is likewise true from the 
standpoint of breed advertising. Many 
breeders place their advertising with 
magazines much less well known simply 
because their solicitors work the country 
constantly, while we do not have men 
available for that kind of work. 


The magazine, like the association 
itself, is largely dependent upon our 
friends in the cattle business for its 
support. Every dollar that goes to THE 
Propucer for subscriptions or adver- 
tising is used in fighting the battles of 
the western range cattleman. 


Finances 


It is even more gratifying to report 
that our receipts for 1936 were the largest 
in the history of the association. For the 
first time since the depression hit, we 
are ending the year entirely out of 
debt, even having a small reserve on 
hand. We have, during the past year, 
retired all bills payable and all long- 
standing accounts and have gone onto a 
strictly cash discount basis. The only 
indebtedness we had as of January 1 was 
current bills, mostly of December 31 
dating, not available when the books 
were closed. The improvement in the 
financial position of the association dur- 
ing the last two or three years, during 
which time we have wiped out the con- 
siderable indebtedness acquired during 
the earlier years of the depression, has 
been largely due to activities in local com- 
munities along the lines of the original 
Yavapai “Calf Plan,” or some of its 
modifications. Wherever local initiative 
has been developed it has been found 
surprisingly easy to raise money in 
ample quantities to finance the work of 
the association. 

During the year, I think I traveled 
more miles and attended more meetings 
in your interest than at any previous 
time in the eight years I have been with 
the association, In fact, during the first 
half of the year I seldom unpacked my 
grip. Aside from the work in Washington 
and the attendance at most of the state 
conventions throughout western terri- 
tory, I have had invitations to address 
numerous meetings, some of which I 
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have been forced to decline. I have like- 
wise attended many local meetings in 
territory near home, and in particular 
I have co-operated with Dr. Davis, secre- 
tary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association, during the past 
year in working out a new finance plan 
for the state of Colorado, which will be 
based largely either on the Arizona “Calf 
Plan” or the “Bull Ticket Plan” and be 
used to finance the local, state, and 
national associations. We are very much 
encouraged by the response we have re- 
ceived to date. 

In closing I can only urge that each 
and every one of you carry word of this 
meeting and of the activities of the asso- 
ciation to your friends at home, and in 
that manner we shall gain constantly 
increasing interest throughout the terri- 
tory we serve. Opportunities for contact 
by your officers are entirely too limited. 
Our efficiency is increased as you inter- 
est more and more of your neighbors in 
the work of the organization and thus 
broaden our support. It is not a one-man 
job. There is work for all of us to do if 
we are going to protect the interests of 
the industry on the many important 
fronts awaiting action. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


“Beef on the Farm: 
Cutting, Curing’—Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1415. In this pamphlet, illustra- 
tions and a course of procedure are set 
forth which provide a practical, mod- 
ern, and satisfactory method of killing, 
cutting, and curing beef on the farm. 


“Dehorning, Castrating, Branding, 
and Marking Beef Cattle’—Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1600. In addition to treat- 
ing the subjects mentioned in the title, 
this booklet also lays out a plan for a 
cattle squeeze. 


“Growing Root Crops for Live Stock” 
—Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1699. Although 
not extensively grown in the United 
States for feeding live stock, because of 
hand labor involved and because succu- 
lent food can be produced more cheaply 
as corn silage, root crops may in cer- 
tain sections where soil and climatic 
conditions are favorable be worthy of 
consideration as sources of succulence, 
especially during winter months when 
little or no green feed is available. 


“Breeds of Swine”—Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1263. The booklet presents in a 
concise manner the most important fea- 
tures regarding the principal breeds of 
swine in this country. 

“Country Hides and Skins: Skinning, 
Curing, and Marketing”—Farmer’s Bul- 
letin No. 1055. Gives detailed informa- 
tion in handling hides. 

All the above bulletins are issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, in Washington, D. C., at 5 
cents per copy. 


Slaughtering, 
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Use and Abuse of Public Range 


BY THEODORE A. WALTERS 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


S THE NATURAL RESULT OF 
changed economic, industrial, and 
social conditions in this country, we are 
the involuntary occupants of a new 
era. The period of extravagant exploi- 
tation has passed and, I trust, there is 
none “so poor as to do it reverence.” 
Roughly, we spent a century—from the 
War of 1812 to the beginning of the 
World War in 1914—in exploiting the 
great natural resources of a continent 
so rich that we vainly imagined that 
they were inexhaustible. We felled the 
forest; broke with our plowshares the 
virgin sod of the great plains. We 
tunneled the mountains for precious 
metals. We spanned the continent with 
ribs of steel... . 

With the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the frontier had vanished. The 
free-land era of American civilization 
had largely passed away. The “win- 
ning of the West” had been completed. 


The homesteader, constantly seeking 
free land, moved in upon the range. 
Whether the liberal laws enacted by 
Congress in this respect were wise or 
inconsiderate is not now for us to say. 
The settler constantly disturbed and 
changed range conditions. The sheep- 
man came. Much of the range was 
found peculiarly adapted to this indus- 
try. Clashes, many times determined 
and sanguinary, occurred between sheep- 
men and cattlemen. The public domain 
was by tradition and decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
free to all—a no man’s land. The first 
in time was first in right to consume 
the forage and in effect monopolize the 
water-holes in the semi-arid regions. 

On much of the public domain as it 
now exists, water was and is life. Con- 
trol of the water-hole carried with it 
the use of the range. The unrestrained 
and uncontrolled use of the range en- 
couraged the native human passion of 
selfishness and the desire to consume 
before someone else did. Free use be- 
came abuse. There was no feeling of 
self interest or ownership which prompts 
conservation, protection, or development. 
A very natural result followed. The 
range lands were increasingly depleted 
of their natural coverage. On large 
areas much of the natural vegetation 
entirely disappeared. The forces of 
nature in her leveling process had full 
sway. Wind and water attacked the 
unprotected soil. Melting snows and 
rains carried the moisture-retaining, 
fertile topsoil down to the sea. The 
wind gathered it up in its wings and 
carried it to the four corners of the 


Excerpts from address made at the El 
Paso convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association on January 13, 1937. 


earth. Sheet and gully erosion in ag- 
gravated form has covered up much 
rich bottom land with sand and gravel 
from the hills. It is silting the river 
beds and increasing the destructive 
character of floods. It causes the sedi- 
mentation of dams, ditches, and har- 


ata 
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bors. The engineers tell us that the 
sediment now carried by the Colorado 
River will completely silt in Boulder in 
200 years. Silt deposits completely 
filled the small Austin Dam reservoir 
in ten years. 

With millions of acres of the range 
eroded and overgrazed to the point 
where many of the native grasses 
and shrubs have disappeared; with seri- 
ous decreases in population with corre- 
sponding evil effects on the social and 
economic life of the communities; with 
the range users frequently making the 
fatal mistake of trying to break even 
by crowding more stock on an already 
depleted range, it became more and 
more apparent that the empire builders’ 
battle cry, “The Winning of the West,” 
must be changed to “The Saving of the 
we” 64% 

The grazing act, like most of our 
laws, was sired by experience and 
dammed by necessity. The remaining 
public domain, one of our last great 
public resources, had become the help- 
less prey of devastating erosion with all 
its train of evils. The resulting failing 
water supply threatened not only agri- 
culture but was a serious challenge to 
the increasing urban populations de- 
pendent on the streams and _ rivers 
which take their rise on the public 
domain. In this region of meager pre- 
cipitation, the availability of water is 
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the factor which determines and limits 
industrial, economic, and social develop- 
ment. All plans for security of organ- 
ized society of the future must take 
this definitely into account. About 85 
per cent of the water of the principal 
watersheds of the West is derived from 
a region of about 232,000,000 acres, It 
is of utmost significance that four-fifths 
of this controlling water-producing area 
is made up of range lands. 


The Taylor Grazing Act authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to place 
in grazing districts a total of not to 
exceed 142,000,000 acres of vacant, un- 
appropriated, and unreserved lands 
from any part of the public domain 
which are not in national forests, na- 
tional parks and monuments, Indian 
reservations and which in his opinion 
are chiefly valuable for grazing and 
raising forage crops. A _ district is 
created only after a notice and hearing 
of cbjections, if any, within the area 
to be affected. The act authorizes the 
issuance to citizens of the United States 
or those who have filed their declara- 
tion, at a reasonable fee, of renewable 
permits to graze live stock within a 
district for a period not to exceed ten 
years. In the issuance of permits, pref- 
erence shall be given to those persons 
within or near a district who are land- 
owners engaged in the live-stock busi- 
ness, bona fide occupants or settlers, or 
owners of water or water rights. Au- 
thority is given to rehabilitate 
overgrazed and eroded areas, to con- 
struct physical improvements, . . . to 
co-operate with local organizations for 
the conservation of wild life, and to ex- 
change, sell, or lease public lands... . 


The act shall not be construed as in 
any way altering or restricting the 
right to hunt or fish within a grazing 
district under the laws of the United 
States or of any state. Neither does 
the granting of a permit vest the holder 
with any right to interfere with this 
privilege within a grazing district. 

The act and its administration an- 
nounce a new public domain policy— 
one that emphasizes the land and not 
those who use it. It is a long-range 
policy of conserving the existing soils 
and forage and revitalizing depleted 
land, . . . in essence a land-use meas- 
ure. I think it must be conceded that 
if we have not offered the solution we 
have asked the proper questions. 

Up to the present time, forty-nine 
grazing districts have been organized. 
Advisory boards, representative of the 
several kinds of stock using the range, 
have been elected. Rules and regula- 
tions defining the qualifications of those 
entitled to use and the time and extent 
of such use have been adopted. These 
districts cover a gross area of 253,012,- 
888 acres, of which 110,173,499 acres 
are public domain. On_ these lands, 
7,522,475 head of stock were grazed in 
1936. ... The near future should wit- 
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ness the proper classification, for ad- 
ministration purposes, of all the public 
lands in the West. 

As a factor in the administration of 
the act, the Secretary of the Interior 
wisely concluded to include what are 
termed advisory boards. His purpose 
was to obtain the counsel and advice of 
the local stockmen . . . elected by the 
qualified licensees and . . generally 
composed of equal numbers of cattlemen 
and sheepmen. . Experience has 
shown that they perform their work in 
a most conscientious and _inteiligent 
manner and that their recommendations 
as to policies are sound. The tradi- 
tional conflict between these two classes 
has vanished with the old order, never 
to return. They are interested in the 
future of the range and the dependent 
industry as a whole. Instead of a 
highly centralized bureau for the ad- 
ministration of the 142,000,000 acres of 
grazing land, a new precedent- 
making decentralized agency, reserving 
and encouraging local autonomy, has 
been put into operation. At the same 
time, federal supervision and appellate 
jurisdiction is retained by the Division 
of Grazing with final jurisdiction in the 
Secretary of the Interior. The last two 
years have proved that home rule on 
the range is not only workable but 
desirable. 

As a part of our national land legis- 
lation, the Taylor Grazing Act stands 
out as one of the most significant of all 
our land laws. It came after every pos- 
sible method of settlement and develop- 
ment by private ownership had been 
fully explored. All the public domain, 
and more, capable of returning to the 
homesteader a living for his efforts had 
been patented or filed on. The act deals 
with a type of land never before the 
individual subject of legislation—the 
leftover land; the culls, as it were. 
Three generations of settlers passed 
them by. They are the most arid and 
least productive land in the Union. In 
and of themselves they are almost value- 
less. But when considered in connection 
with a proper integrated relation to 
private lands and water that are 
largely dependent upon them, they are 
indispensable. They have as yet an un- 
determined watershed value. In _ the 
national economy this may exceed their 
value for range purposes. 

Proper use of the public domain and 
the private lands dependent upon it are 
at the foundation of the grazing act. 
Grazing privileges are dependent upon 
ownership or lawful possession of de- 
pendent lands or waters. 

The act provides: 


“Preference shall be given in the is- 
Suance of grazing permits to those 
within or near a district who are land- 
owners engaged in the live-stock busi- 
ness, bona fide occupants or settlers, or 
Owners of water or water rights, as 
may be necessary to permit the proper 





use of lands, water, or water rights 
owned, occupied, or leased by them.” 

Our rules and regulations defining 
“dependent” and “commensurate” prop- 
erty are: 


“Dependent” if public range is re- 
quired to maintain its proper use. 

“Commensurate” for a license for a 
certain number of live stock if such 
property provides proper protection ac- 
cording to local custom for said live 
stock during the pericd for which the 
public range is inadequate. 

Such a land-use statute presupposes 
that the proper use of the private land 
and water was either a known fact or 
that it could be readily determined. As 
a matter of fact, the western country 
has been so hastily settled and there 
has been such a shifting of population, 
due in no small degree to changing 
climatic and economic conditions, that 
few, if any, know the proper use of their 
holdings. Proper use may vary with 
the supply and demand for commodities 
such as it can produce. World as well 
as local conditions exert a determining 
influence. 

In face of the far-reaching and states- 
manlike objective of working out a 
land-use pattern for the proper relation- 
ship of private and public lands in the 
West, it was impossible to put imme- 
diately into effect and operation the 
land-use conception until proper use 
could be ascertained. 

Temporary licenses were issued to 
take care of the existing range live- 
stock industry until necessary data 
could be assembled for an _ intelligent 
determination of the proper use of the 
private land and water. The issuance 
of licenses is only a step in the process 
of determining a proper basis for grant- 
ing permits. 

Within the short time of two years 
the act has been in effect, a large part 
of the necessary information relative to 
the carrying capacity of the range, sea- 
sons of use to which they are most 
suited, needed improvement, and the 
quality and proper use of commensurate 
properties of applicants has been as- 
sembled. Emphasis has been put upon 
this effort, with due regard for the 
penalties that follow unstudied haste. 
The survey of the State of New Mexico 
is almost complete. This could not have 
been accomplished without the intelli- 
gent co-operation and _ whole-hearted 
assistance of the stockmen.... 

For the first time in the history of 
the range, as a whole it is contributing 
to its own betterment and improvement. 
Twenty-five per cent of all fees col- 
lected are returned to be used in mak- 
ing the range what it should be. Fifty 
per cent is remitted by the Treasury of 
the United States to the treasurer of 
the state where it is collected, to be 
expended as the state legislature of 
such states may prescribe for the bene- 
fit of the county or counties in which 
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the grazing districts or lands producing 
such moneys are situated. 


A program of range improvement is 
well under way. Much valuable work 
in this regard has been done by the 
CCC boys. Already water-holes 
and small reservoirs holding 30,000,000 
gailons have been completed. Wells 
have been sunk. They are equipped with 
pumps and storage facilities. More than 
1,500 miles of truck trails and minor 
roads have been constructed to provide 
stockmen easier access to range and 
camp. Fences have been constructed 
for the purpose of controlling the move- 
ment of stock. Three million acres have 
been treated for rodent control. Noxious 
and poisonous weeds and shrubs have 
been eliminated from vast areas. 


Upon the proper answer to the many 
questions and to deal constructively 
with the complex, pressing problems 
that arise in the administration of the 
grazing act, depend in no small degree 
the future well-being, not alone of the 
range live-stock industry, but also of 
the interspersed private owner and tax- 
payer. Yes, the proper answers spell 
in large letters the prosperity of 104 
counties of ten western states. Proper 
use means life in more abundance. 
Abuse means a broken and depleted 
economic structure. ... 


Colorado Cowmen Meet 


MEETING IN ANNUAL MIDWINTER SES- 
sion at Denver during National Western 
Stock Show week, delegates to the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation, representing virtually every 
county and regional stockman’s organ- 
ization in the state, passed a resolution 
opposing ratification by the Senate of 
the Argentine sanitary convention. 

Among other resolutions passed were 
the following: 


Endorsing bill before state legislation 
which would regulate auction sales of 
live stock; 

Endorsing proposed federal legislation 
which would make interstate traffic 
in stolen live stock a federal offense; 


Approving bill before state assembly 
proposing allocation of portions of graz- 
ing fees collected to enforcement of live- 
stock laws; 


Affirming that current state property 
taxes be kept the same; 


Opposing excise taxes on products 
made from domestic fats and oils. 

A memorial to the death of Arthur 
C. Johnson, editor of the Denver Daily 
Record Stockman, was passed. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado, was se- 
lected as the place for the 1937 conven- 
tion of the association. Dates are 
June 18-19. 

L. A. Edmundson, of Pueblo, is pres- 
ident of the association. Dr. B. F. Davis, 
of Denver, is secretary-manager. 
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Some Factors Affecting Prices 
BY C. B. DENMAN 
President, National Live Stock Marketing Association 


HEN THE LIVE-STOCK MAR- 

ket opened this morning, certain 
price-making factors were in operation. 
One of the major factors was beyond 
our control, but there were several 
others almost entirely within our con- 
trol, or at least subject to our influence 
if we unite our efforts. Let us consider 
these factors in the order of their im- 
portance. 

1. The greatest factor controlling 
prices we receive for our live stock on 
this or any other market day is the 
purchasing power of the housewives 
and the consuming public to buy the 
meat offered. If people are profitably 
employed, we may expect fair prices 
and a good demand. There is little that 
we can do, as live-stock men, either in- 
dividually or collectively, to influence 
this price-making factor. 


2. The next factor in importance in 
affecting live-stock prices is the visible 
supply of marketable live stock. We 
can do a lot about this. The purpose 
and policy of our marketing association 
is to influence this supply so as to 
match demand or buying power and 
thus increase the amount the producer 
will receive of the meat dollar. Let me 
give you an example in which our op- 
erations influence favorably market 
prices through ‘adjustment of live-stock 
supplies. The Texas Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association each year superin- 
tends the grazing and marketing of 
some 50,000 to 75,000 cattle in the Flint 
Hills and Osage pasture areas of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma for its members. 
This agency, by reason of being in 
touch with such markets in that area 
as Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. 
Louis and having able sales representa- 
tives on those markets, has been able 
to work out a successful, orderly mar- 
keting program and to move the cattle 
to the markets which offer the best 
outlets. On the basis of information 
supplied by our representatives in the 
nation-wide system and by our research 
department, these cattle are moved into 
the markets where they can be sold to 
best advantage by expert salesmen in 
our employ, and we challenge anyone 
to answer our claim that we are doing 
a more intelligent and profitable job of 
marketing than is being done by any 
other agency. From this audience I 
can call as witnesses many members 
who will verify my claim. 


In ‘other sections we have done a 
similar good job of selling veal calves; 
in other sections, lambs; and in others, 
hogs. 

Address before the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the American National Live Stock 


Association, held at El Paso, Texas, Jan- 
uary 12-14. 


3. Decentralization of live-stock mar- 
keting is a factor affecting prices. The 
growth of local packer concentration 
points, small markets, and _live-stock 


auctions has widely diffused the mar- 
keting of our product. 
As live-stock producers we are inter- 
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ested in both economy and efficiency 
in marketing. After all, we pay for 
maintaining the large number of con- 
centration points, small markets, and 
auctions over the country. We recog- 
nize the trend toward decentralization; 
we also recognize it may become a more 
expensive method of marketing and an 
additional burden upon the industry 
unless we acquire some of this ma- 
chinery and operate it under our direc- 
tion and control., As a co-operative we 
are primarily interested in rendering a 
better service at the lowest possible 
cost. We have taken the lead in re- 
ducing commission and other expenses. 
Let us not lose any ground we have 
fought so hard to gain. 

4. The fourth factor is 
credit. 

Fortunately we started many years 
ago to develop our own financing agen- 
cies, and through these institutions we 
are now able to effect a considerable 
degree of stability of receipts and pre- 
vent dumping of live stock on unwilling 
markets. Our live-stock credit corpora- 
tions have loaned more than $150,000,- 
000 to live-stock producers since they 
were organized in 1930 and 1931. 

5. A factor of great importance in 
our markets, and one which I hope we 
will never lose, is just plain horse-trad- 
ing ability. If I buy your yearlings or 
you sell a packer a trainload of fat 
steers, we must exercise that trading 
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ability. We can hire this ability to 
work for us; we can greatly strengthen 
it with our combined volume and by 
supplying salesmen with dependable in- 
formation such as the biggest and best- 
informed buyer has at his command. 
Thus we match organized informed 
buying with organized informed selling. 
No other group than ours has this 
today. 

A factor having a bad influence in 
our markets is the operation of agen- 
cies with only a few animals to sell, 
Too often these agencies, lacking proper 
information, become panicky and sell 
at a lower price than market conditions 
justify for that day at that place. Proof 
of this is supplied daily by some big 
market being out of line with other 
markets. 

A vicious practice which we can stop 
if we will is the operation of commis- 
sion men who sell live stock which they 
have title to in competition with stock 
shipped on consignment. 

A factor which you and we can 
greatly strengthen is building up the 
co-operation of those who have their 
money invested in producing and facili- 
ties for transporting, processing, and 
distributing our products to our com- 
mon customer, the housewives of this 
country. We have made good progress 
during the past year and must con- 
tinue our efforts. Our domestic beef 
sale last August from which benefits 
have been received and are still con- 
tinuing is a good example of what can 
be done. 

We are now in a campaign to sell 
the seasonal surplus of lamb. We 
again have fully and cheerfully given 
co-operation to every division of the 
industry. This movement is being re- 
flected in improved lamb prices, and I 
am sure you cattlemen will join in 
wishing the effort much success. This 
combined attack on the seasonal surplus 
of beef and lamb is the most effective 
method which has been devised to date 
to get this job done and offers possibili- 
ties for handling seasonal surpluses in 
many other commodities. 

Another factor I must mention is the 
opportunity we have to increase the 
market for our products through adver- 
tising. We should redouble our effort 
properly to finance the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. I have never 
presented its work to a group of pro- 
ducers without having them favorably 
respond. Its revenue should be doubled. 
It is doing a wonderful job with limited 
funds. 

A factor which should challenge our 
consideration is the matter of violent 
fluctuations in daily live-stock prices. A 
fifty-cents-per-hundredweight break may 
mean a loss to the producers without 
much, if any, change in retail meat 
prices. Sales and services do not fluc- 
tuate to that extent. Perhaps we should 
consider also a limitation beyond which 
live-stock prices would not fluctuate on 
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any trading day. I offer this suggestion 
only to challenge your consideration. 

In closing, let me take you on a geo- 
graphical trip to our agencies. Starting 
in California, we have the Producers’ 
Marketing Association at Los Angeles 
and the Pacific States Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association at San Francisco; in 
Utah, the Producers’ Live Stock Mar- 
keting Associations at North Salt Lake 
and Ogden; in Colorado, the Inter- 
mountain Live Stock Marketing Associa- 
tion at Denver; in Texas, the Texas 
Live Stock Marketing Associations at 
Fort Worth and Kansas City; in Okla- 
homa, the National Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company at Oklahoma City; in 
Missouri, the Producers’ Associations at 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, and St. Louis; 
in Iowa, the Producers’ Association at 
Sioux City and the Iowa Live Stock 
Marketing Association at Des Moines; 
in Illinois, the Producers’ Associations 
at Chicago, Springfield, Peoria, and 
East St. Louis, and the [Illinois Live 
Stock Marketing Association at Decatur; 
in Indiana, the Producers at Indian- 
apolis and Evansville; in Kentucky, the 
Producers at Louisville; in Ohio, the 
Producers at Cincinnati, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, and Cleveland; in Michigan, the 
Live Stock Exchange at Detroit. For 
the East we have the Producers at 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Buffalo, 
New York; and the Eastern Live Stock 
Associations at Baltimore, Maryland; 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; and Jersey 
City, New Jersey—twenty-two agencies 
in all operating on thirty markets. 
These organizations are officered by a 
board of producers elected by and from 
the local members. Each agency has a 
director on the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association board and the 
locals own the stock of the national 
association. From the commission 
charged on each carload of live stock 
sold, 50 cents is forwarded to the na- 
tional association, and the cost of opera- 
tion is paid from this fund. Our annual 
turnover is around $200,000,000. We 
handle, on an average, about 25 per 
cent of the receipts of the markets where 
we operate. 


Our member agencies render the ship- 
per the type of services which best 
serve him: Selling on terminal markets 
or moving fat stock direct to slaughter, 
or, on the other hand, moving feeders 
direct from ranch to feed-lot. Some 
members are assisted in feeding on con- 
tract through advances of freight and 
other incidental costs. We are building 
a system of marketing rather than pro- 


moting one type of trading at stated 
locations. 


The National owns all the common 
stock of six regional credit corpora- 
tions located at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, 
Colorado; Fort Worth, Texas; Okla- 


homa City, Oklahoma; and Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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Ben Lily—Trapper, Mountaineer 


BY FRED WINN 


Tucson, Arizona 


ANY STOCKMEN IN THE SOUTH- 

west learned with deep regret of 
the passing in December last of Old Ben 
Lily in his ninety-second year, near 
Silver City, New Mexico. Ben Lily was 
the outstanding twentieth century repre- 
sentative of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century trail blazers and moun- 
tain men. It is doubtful if this country 
will ever see his like again, for the 
Almighty broke the mold with the pass- 
ing of Ben Lily. Rightfully, he belonged 
to the times of Daniel Boone and Kit 
Carson and Bill Williams—men of great 
deeds and few words. 

The stories of Ben Lily are legion. 
Stockmen will recall his appearance a 
few years ago in El Paso when the an- 
nual convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association was held in 
that thriving city. Introduced by that 
fine cattleman and citizen, the late Vic 
Culberson, Ben Lily kept his audience 
highly amused and interested by his tales 
of “bars” and “lians.” No less an author- 
ity than Theodore Roosevelt was a friend 
and admirer of Ben Lily, for he not only 
wrote of him in one of his books but 
drew a typical Rooseveltian sketch of 
Lily and his hounds. For years, Ben Lily 





proudly carried around with him a much 
creased and much read letter from the 
colonel in which he spoke highly of his 
friend Lily’s powers of endurance and 
his ability to climb the high peaks at an 
age when most men would be in their 
dotage. Fortunate was man who had 
the opportunity to spend a day or night 
around Ben Lily’s camp fire, most fre- 
quently located in some remote canyon 
as far off the beaten track as it was 
possible to get in these modern days. 
As a rule reticent and modest, he would 
on rare occasions branch out into tales 
which were epic in their telling. These 
tales dealt with his early years in the 
Mississippi canebrakes; his service with 
Forest, the Confederate cavalry leader in 
the Civil War; his adventures as a trap- 
per and hunter; his bear hunt with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt when the latter was 
President. On rare occasions he would 
discuss his religious theories. Having 
been converted in his youth, shortly after 
the Civil War, at a typical camp meet- 
ing revival in the piney woods, he was 
unusually devout. Roosevelt spoke of 
him as a “religious fanatic,’ but Ben 
Lily never imposed his deeply religious 
views upon others. He would, however, 
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maintain his Sabbath with Spartan-like 
rigidity. His Sabbath began at 6 P. M. 
on each Saturday. It mattered not if he 
was hot on the trail of a “bar” or a 
“lian,” or far from water, he would stop 
where his Sabbath day met up with him. 
Not even cooking a meal was permissible 
under his code, until after midnight of 
the succeeding Sunday. 

Ben Lily would not sleep under a 
roof, regardless of the state of the 
weather, and in this he resembled the 
mountain men who were his prototypes. 
He scarcely ever carried more than 
one blanket with him, and depended al- 
most wholly upon game or jerky for 
sustenance for himself and his hounds 
while out for long periods in some moun- 
tain fastness. He would subsist for days 
on the mountain lions he slew, and al- 
ways contended that lion meat made him 
supple and kept him in perfect health. 
Kit Carson himself has been quoted as 
saying that “mountain lion was rated by 
many of the trappers as being superior 
to any other meat of hills or plains.” By 
some, Ben Lily would have been rated as 
no more than a humble backwoodsman, 
but to those who are familiar from 
first-hand knowledge of the out-of-doors 
and the wide open spaces, Ben Lily, with 
his innate southern courtesy, his modesty, 
and his stout heart, was very much of a 
rugged individualist, every inch a gentle- 
man and, withal, a fine upstanding man. 
Stockmen owed him a debt of grati- 
tude for the thousands of dollars he 
saved for them by his work in predatory 
animal control. 


Conventions and Resolutions 


PROTEST AGAINST REMOVAL OF PRES- 
ent embargo on live stock and _live- 
stock products from countries harboring 
foot-and-mouth disease was made in a 
resolution adopted by the Stock Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association, at a meet- 
ing in Philipsburg, Montana, on Jan- 
uary 8. 

Charles J. Anderson, of Hall, and 
George M. Mungas, of Philipsburg, 
were chosen as the association’s pres- 
ident and secretary, respectively. 

* * * 


Unanimous opposition to any weaken- 
ing of the country’s sanitary regulation 
of live-stock imports or reduction of its 
live-stock tariffs was expressed in a 
resolution adopted by the Highland 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, meeting 
at Marfa, Texas, January 15: 

WHEREAS, Certain legislative changes 
are proposed which would allow in- 
creased importation of live stock or 
live-stock products from foreign coun- 
tries; and 

WHEREAS, Certain of these foreign 
countries, notably Argentina, are known 
to contain areas wherein exist infec- 
tious and injurious diseases of live 
stock; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we vigorously oppose 





any measures which would render less 
stringent the sanitary regulations which 
now control importation of live stock or 
live-stock products from foreign coun- 
tries; and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose any reduc- 
tion in protection tariffs pertaining to 
live stock or live-stock products. 

The Great Basin Grazing Association, 
a corporation formed of public range 
users in Harney and Lake counties, 
Oregon, has chosen the following officers: 

William Kittridge, of Klamath Falls, 
director at large; Paul Brattain, of Pais- 
ley, and Pat Cecil, of Burns, cattle rep- 
resentatives; and Con Taylor, of Lake- 
view; Dave Jones, of Fife; and Frank 
Kueny, of Fields, sheep representatives. 

Members of the Pueblo County Stock 
Growers’ Association at their recent 
monthly meeting in Pueblo, Colorado, 
voiced disapproval of the Argentine 
sanitary pact. The stockmen also en- 
dorsed efforts of the Pueblo Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to have citizens 
finger-printed. 

The Oregon Wool Growers’ Association 
closed its fortieth annual convention 
with the adoption of resolutions opposing 
admission to this country of Argentine 
meat products and objecting to the low- 
ering of tariffs on meat or wool in 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Coastal 
Cattle Association at Beaumont, Texas, 
on January 9, the following Gulf Coast 
section cattlemen were chosen as offi- 
cers: W. O. Turner, president; Dr. W. E. 
Meier, first vice-president; L. M. Hebert, 
second vice-president; and I. B. Sterrett, 
treasurer. 

Montana wool growers in annual ses- 
sions at Billings, January 4-6, took firm 
stand against ratification of the Argen- 
tine sanitary treaty pending in the 
Senate. Their resolution opposed any 
move that might bring foot-and-mouth 
disease into this country. The association 
also voted in favor of the paid hunter 
system of predatory animal control. 

* * * 

If trade agreements are to continue, 
the Act of June 12, 1934, should be 
changed, says a report adopted at the 
recent sessions of the National Co-oper- 
ative Council in Washington, D. C. The 
changes requested follow: 

“1. The right of the Senate to ratify 
trade agreements should be restored. 

“2. General application of tariff bene- 
fits should be abandoned so that only 
the nations signatory to such agreements 
shall obtain their benefits. 

“3. Public hearings should be held on 
trade agreements before they are com- 
pleted by whatever authority considers 
them.” 

The report expressed opposition to 
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further reduction in import duties on 
agricultural products, to binding such 
products on the free list, and to binding 
the government not to increase internal 
taxes on imported products. Ratification 
of the Argentine sanitary convention 
was also opposed. 
* * * 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, meet- 
ing at Pocatello, January 14-16, were 
the following: 

Asking for 
tion; 

Opposing any processing tax as ap- 
plied to jute or other commodity 
“primarily used by the industry;” 

Recommending abolition of tag-dis- 
count practice; 

Favoring present protective tariff; 

Favoring wool-promotion program; 
and appreciating lamb campaign; 

Urging uniform system of predatory 
animal control; 

Favoring law requiring those moving 
live stock out of state to carry certifi- 
cate of ownership, and urging estab- 
lishment of additional checking §sta- 
ticns on state boundaries; 

Opposing modification of 
short-haul clause; 

Asking elimination of recently im- 
posed carriers’ unloading and reloading 
charges; 

Opposing Argentine sanitary pact. 


truth-in-fabrics _legisla- 


long-and- 





Rural electric line construction in 1936 
was about double that in 1935, and in- 
dications point to a 40 per cent increase 
in 1987 over the record 1936 levels. 


* * * 


Any bull that roams New York’s 
streets at night must have green lights 
on each horn and a red light on his tail. 
That’s the law! Another New York !aw 
states that if a man leaves his dead 
horse in the street, he must attach a 
light to the carcass and tie a tag on it, 
giving the owner’s name and address. 
However, these are obsolete laws and 
they and many others like them may be 
taken from the books under a proposed 
“living law.” 


The Calendar 


Feb 16-17—Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Ass’n, Douglas, Ariz. 

Mar. 6-9—San Angelo Fat Stock Show, 
San Angelo, Tex. 
Mar. 12-21—Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Mar. 16-18—Convention of Texas and 
Southwest Cattle Raisers’ Ass’n, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 

Mar. 26-27—Convention of New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers’ Ass’n, Raton, N. M. 

May 19-21—Convention of Montana 
Stock Growers’ Ass’n, Bozeman, Mont. 

June 4-5—Convention of Cattle and 
Horse Raisers’ Ass’n of Oregon, Prine- 
ville, Ore. 
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EDITORIALS 


EverNormalGranary 


HERE HAS BEEN SOME CON- 

fusion as to just what the farm pro- 
gram for 1937 is. This is due to the 
fact that certain statements recently 
made by Secretary Wallace have been 
quoted only in part, and, thus quoted, 
have carried the erroneous impression 
or suggestion that there has been a 
complete abandonment of the program 
and, instead, that farmers are being 
urged to increase production of those 
crops most affected by the 1936 
drought. To clarify the situation, a 
statement was issued by the secretary 
on January 28, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted: 

“The AAA soil conservation program 
for 1937, to which I gave my approval 
a few weeks ago, is being carried out as 
planned. It is not being ‘abandoned,’ as 
some reports have implied. The aim of 
the program is and has been to provide 
for abundant production up to the point 
of avoiding soil waste... . It is my 
definite hope that a well-rounded, work- 
able program providing for the ever 
normal granary, which will function 
with justice both with respect to the 
farmer and consumer in years of good 
and bad weather alike, can be perfected 
this year.” 

Most people who have given thought 
to this matter will applaud the lessen- 
ing of pressure for crop control and 
particularly for crop reduction. The rap- 
idly increasing imports of agricultural 
commodities, partly due to drought, 
partly due to planned crop reduction, 
and partly due to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments now in force, have been a matter 
of increasing concern. True, the AAA 











cannot be charged with responsibility 
for the droughts, but when some of the 
best parts of the Corn Belt have raised 
only about a half crop of coarse grains 
in the past three years, drought becomes 
a factor that it can no longer ignore in 
its planning. 

Disregarding the drought angle for 
the moment, many believe that the big- 
gest error made by the AAA was in at- 
tempting to make the control program, 
based as it was on a great emergency, 
permanent. Had this not been done, de- 
spite the droughts we would not have 
been caught with our granaries so com- 
pletely bare when the world suddenly 
discovered that everybody was in the 
market for grain, particularly wheat. 
Theoretically the soil conservation pro- 
gram is not supposed to be a control or 
reduction program, but actually it has 
been administered so far as practical in 
a manner to get around the Supreme 
Court’s edict against crop control. 

At any rate, it would seem that we 
are now pointing toward a safer course. 
What will happen if nature should sud- 
denly smile upon us again and bumper 
crops result, time alone will tell; but 
shutting out unnecessary imports will at 
least partially solve the problem. There 
is a certain comfort in having granaries 
and cribs full that many people would 
like again to experience, despite the 
extremely low prices of a few years ago. 
High prices, with nothing to sell, bring 
a consumer attitude and resentment 
against the producer that is not justified. 

Another matter of interest is the re- 
quirement in the present Soil Conserva- 
tion Act that administration be trans- 
ferred to the states by January 1, 1938. 
This is generally regarded as imprac- 
tical. The President, in his message to 
Congress on January 6 made this sig- 
nificant statement: 

“That decent conditions and adequate 
pay for labor, and just return for agri- 
culture, can be secured through parallel 
and simultaneous action by forty-eight 
states is a proven impossibility.” 

Doubtless the act will be amended in 
the present Congress to remove that re- 
quirement, or at least to extend it. It 
would seem that out of the experience of 
the last few years we are getting onto 
a sounder basis. The processing tax ex- 
periment was found not acceptable 
either to producers or consumers, and 
was abandoned. It is not thought likely 
that it can be revived in any form, de- 
spite the efforts of a few radical farm 
leaders. Abundance is being substituted 
for restricted production. If the present 
program can be reshaped as the years 
roll by, so that there is more real soil 
conservation and less direct subsidy, 
much more good can be accomplished 
and at a considerably reduced cost. It 
is almost certain that the effort will be 
made in that direction; a move for na- 
tional economy will require it. It will 
permit normal production, well-filled 
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granaries, a minimum of unnecessary 
supervision, and a maximum of soil con- 
servation and real benefit to the pro- 
ducer. If we are to have planning as a 
permanent part of our agricultural set- 


up, the direction it should take is clearly 
indicated. 


The Resolutions 


EAD THE RESOLUTIONS IF YOU 

want a digest of what has taken 
place at a convention, for into them is 
sifted all that goes on at a meeting. 
And read the resolutions of the Amer- 
ican National convention if you want a 
digest of the range cowman’s opinion. 
Adopted at El Paso last month, they had 
this to say: 

Ratification of the Argentine sanitary 
pact must be opposed, because foot-and- 
mouth disease would certainly sweep the 
country if our present embargo were 
tampered with. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act should be 
repealed, as it reduces tariffs on agri- 
cultural products so that industrial ex- 
ports may be increased; cattle imports 
under the Canadian trade agreement 
should, until the law is repealed or the 
pact expires, be placed upon a weekly or 
monthly quota. 

Canned meat imports should be sub- 
jected to higher duty—the full 50 per 
cent increase permitted in the flexible 
provision of the tariff law; trade agree- 
ments with South American countries to 
permit importation of canned beef should 
not be entered into. 

Hides should carry a duty of 6 cents 
a pound on green hides and 10 cents a 
pound on dry hides. 

Shoes should be labeled so that the 
purchaser may know whether they are 
made of leather or of substitutes. 

Transportation of stolen live stock 
across state lines should be made a fed- 
eral offense if present Dyer Act does 
not fully cover interstate movement of 
stolen live stock; prevention of theft 
could well be promoted by apportion- 
ment of a part of forest grazing fees 
for use by state authorities; uniform 
laws with respect to inspections, regula- 
tions, and restrictions concerning inter- 
state movement of cattle, and uniform 
meat inspection laws should be enacted; 
auction sales should be put under regu- 
lation by proper and uniform state laws. 

Grazing permits under the Taylor 
Grazing Act should be for a ten-year 
term and such leases issued as soon as 
practical after investigation and where 
no conflicts exist; mandates of Section 8 
of the Taylor act (completing the selec- 
tion and patent of quotas due certain 
states) should be completed before ap- 
plication of Section 15 of the act uses 
all the available lands; powers of local 
advisory boards should be more definitely 
specified. 

Term leases and preferential rights 
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should be reinstated by the Indian Serv- 
ice and all unused Indian land be offered 
to the highest bidder, recognizing pref- 
erential rights. 

Oleomargarine containing less than 
100 per cent of domestic fats should be 
taxed 10 cents a pound; no further taxes 
on domestic fats and oils should be 
levied; needless restrictions on oleomar- 
garine should be removed. 

Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act— the long-and-short-haul clause— 
should be retained; rates on live stock 
should be reduced as has been done with 
passenger rates; wasteful rail services 
should be stopped by repealing prohibi- 
tions contained in Section 15 (4) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act dealing with 
short-hauling originating or connecting 
railroads; cost-finding in rail, water, and 
motor transportation should be _ insti- 
tuted; rates should be established on the 
basis of cost of performing the service 
plus reasonable profit; various burden- 
some provisions in Motor Carrier Act of 
1935 should be repealed. 

The Bang’s disease eradication pro- 
gram should be continued on a strictly 
voluntary basis, and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry should carry on its 
research in vaccine for the disease. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board should collect 50 cents per car for 
its work in the interest of meat. 

Nutritive values of meat should be the 
subject of study by the proper govern- 
ment departments, to the end that these 
values may become better known. 





Robert B. Carey 


ROBERT D. CAREY, FORMER UNITED 
States senator and governor of Wyo- 
ming, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on January 17 at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Many of his stockmen friends had been 
with him but a few days before at the 
convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association at El Paso, 
Texas. 

Senator Carey was born in Chey- 
enne. He was 58 years old. He was 
graduated from Yale University and 
was a member of the Yale Club of 
New York. Mr. Carey had been as- 
sociated with the live-stock industry 
for many years, and had long been a 
member of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Previous to his term 
as governor of Wyoming in 1919-23 he 
was engaged in irrigation enterprises. 
He served as chairman of a conference 
that conducted a survey of agricultural 
conditions in the United States in 1924, 
by appointment of the late President 
Coolidge. He filled the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Francis E. Warren 
and was elected for the next full term, 
but was defeated for re-election last 
November. He was always a champion 
for the causes of the stockman. 

The former senator is survived by 
his wife, a daughter, and a son. 
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£. B. Spiller 


EK. B. SPImLterR, OF FortT Wortu, 
Texas, secretary of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
passed away on January 30. He was a 
victim of influenza. 

Mr. Spiller was a well-known figure 
in the western live-stock industry. He 
had held the position of secretary of the 
Texas association for many years, and 
had long been active in legislative, trans- 
portation, and other matters of direct 
concern to cattlemen. He was a member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, and had 
helped to organize that institution. He 
was editorial director of The Cattlemen. 
the official organ of the Texas organ- 
ization. 





Arthur @. Johnson 


FOLLOWING A BRIEF ILLNESS OF PNEU- 
monia, Arthur C. Johnson, publisher of 
the Denver Daily Record Stockman, 
passed away on January 9. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Denver in 
1874. He was a member of the bar in 
Colorado and the District of Columbia. 
He began his newspaper career as a 
reporter in 1908. He became war cor- 
respondent in Manila for several news- 
papers during the Spanish-American 
War, and later was a correspondent in 
the Orient. He served as secretary to 
his uncle, the late Senator Thomas M. 
Patterson, in Washington, for six years 
and spent fourteen years in the press 
gallery there. Mr. Johnson purchased 
an interest in the Denver Daily Record 
Stockman in 1919 and later became its 
publisher. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
daughters, a son, and a sister. 





Benjamin Celio 


BENJAMIN CELIO, AGE 66, CATTLEMAN 
of Placerville, California, died at Placer- 
ville on January 12. 

Mr. Celio was engaged in stock rais- 
ing in the southern part of Eldorado 
County, also at Lake Tehoe. For 
twenty-one years he had been secretary- 
treasurer of the Amador-Eldorado Live 
Stock Association, and was long a mem- 
ber of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 





Ernest Winkler 


ERNEST WINKLER, ASSISTANT REGIONAL 
forester in charge of grazing at the 
Ogden office of the Forest Service, died 
recently of a heart attack. 

Mr. Winkler was known to a great 
many western stockmen. He was raised 
in the live-stock business, and was edu- 
cated in western colleges. He became 
connected with the Forest Service in 
1905. 
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Live-Stock and Meat Situation 


LITTLE CHANGE TOOK PLACE IN THE 
wholesale prices of beef, veal, and 
dressed lamb during January, but most 
cuts of fresh pork declined, says the 
Institute of American Meat Packers jn 
its monthly review. 

Meat and lard production was estj- 
mated at about the same as during Jan- 
uary last year. Consumer purchasing 
power, measured by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, continued to increase, and in 
December stood 22 per cent above a year 
before. Unsatisfactory conditions of for- 
eign markets continued. 


Cattle and Beef 


Receipts of cattle were somewhat 
smaller than during December but 
slightly greater than in January last 
year. The heavier, more highly finished 
grades were fewer in number than in 
December, and prices of these grades 
advanced for the period, matching prices 
in January, 1936. Less finished grades 
were slightly lower in price at the end 
of January than at the opening, with the 
exception of cows, which climbed during 
the month. 

Wholesale prices of most fresh beef 
moved upward. During the last half of 
the month, however, the better grades 
fell and closed at opening levels. Less 
highly finished beef was somewhat 
higher at the close than at the opening. 

Receipts of vealers and calves were 
greater than in January a year ago but 
slightly smaller than in December. 
Prices of calves held fairly steady dur- 
ing the first two weeks but declined 
steadily thereafter. Wholesale fresh 
veal, however, increased in early Jan- 
uary, held at a steady level during most 
of the remainder of the month, but de- 
clined slightly in the last week. 


Sheep and Lambs 


Receipts of sheep and lambs in Jan- 
uary were somewhat greater than dur- 
ing December and January of last year. 
All grades increased slightly in price. 
Increased supplies of fresh lamb moved 
into consumption fairly well, and whole- 
sale prices were steady to lower through- 
out the month. Wholesale mutton prices 
remained about steady. 

Pork and Swine 

Hog marketings apparently were about 
5 per cent larger than in January 2 
year ago and from 20 to 25 per cent 
smaller than during December, Whole- 
sale prices of fresh pork increased the 
first week or ten days of January but 
moved unevenly lower throughout the 
remainder of the month. The greatest 
declines occurred in fresh pork loins. 

Hog prices fluctuated within fairly 
narrow limits throughout the month, 
declining somewhat during the last half 
and closing about 5 per cent lower. 
Quality marketed improved further, with 
some increase in yields. However, rela- 
tively numerous poor hogs arrived. 
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GOVERNMENT 








Soil and Range Practices for West 


OIL-BUILDING AND RANGE 

practices officially approved for the 
1937 agricultural conservation program 
for western states were announced on 
January 19. 

The thirteen states coming under the 
program are: Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

One of the important changes in the 
soil-building practices is that instead of 
the 1936 diversion payment averaging 
$10 an acre for shifting away from 
soil-depleting crops, a payment averag- 
ing $6 will be made, but for each acre 
diverted there will be set up $4 in the 
soil-building allowance for the farm. A 
special payment of $4 an acre, appli- 
cable in most of the states, will be made 
for maintaining 1936 tree plantings. 
Planting trees wil! earn $10 an acre. 

Rates of payment are _ contingent 
upon a specific appropriation by Con- 
gress of the authorized $500,000,000. 

In general, soil-building practices fall 
in two groups. The first group is the 
planting of legumes and grasses. These 
are uniform for nearly all the western 
region states. In the second group are 
practices such as terracing, strip fal- 
lowing, listing, ete., designed for control 
of wind erosion. 

Rates on legume and grass plantings 
are: perennial legumes, $4 and $2.50; 
biennial legumes, $3 and $2; perennial 
grasses, $3.50 and $2; mixtures of 
perennial and biennial legumes and 
perennial grasses, $3.50 and $2; sweet 
clover and annual legumes, $2 and $1; 
crested wheat-grass, $3 (single rate). 

Payments for some of the other prac- 
tices are: terracing, 40 cents per 100 
linear feet; contour listing, 25 cents to 
$1 an acre; planting sod pieces, $4 an 
acre; reseeding noncrop pasture land, 
20 cents a pound for seed sown; res- 
toration of land to native grasses, 25 
cents an acre; weed control, $5 and 

$10 an acre; cover crops and green 
manure crops, 50 cents to $2 an acre; 
winter listing, 25 cents an acre; con- 
trolled summer fallow, 50 cents. 


Range Program Practices 


The range program consists essen- 
tially of practices which stockmen may 
put into effect to improve their pri- 
vately owned range land. The amount 
of the payments will depend upon the 
grazing capacity of the range land on 
the ranch. Basis for computing the 
range-building allowance is $1.50 times 
the grazing capacity established for the 
ranching unit. 


All the range practices are to be 


approved by the county committee be- 
fore being put into effect, and stock- 
men should get details of the require- 
ments for each practice before putting 
it into effect. 

Following is a list of range-building 
practices and the rates of payment for 
the group of states mentioned above: 

Contouring, 50 cents an acre for fur- 
rowing range land on contour. (Applies 
to all but California and Nevada.) 

Development of springs and seeps, 50 
cents per spring or seep. (Applicable 
in all the thirteen states.) 

Construction of earthen pits or reser- 
voirs, 15 cents a cubic yard of fill or 


excavation. (Approved for entire west- 
ern region.) 
Digging or drilling wells, $1 per 


linear foot. (Applicable in each of the 
thirteen states.) 

Water spreading, 10 cents per 100 
linear feet of permanent ditching. (Ap- 
proved practice for all the states.) 

Rodent control, 15 cents an acre for 
pocket gophers, 7% cents for prairie 
dogs, 6 cents for ground squirrels. 
(This practice approved for all but 
California and North Dakota and lim- 
ited to one or two of the rodent species 
in several of the states.) 

Reseeding, 20 cents per pound of seed 
sown in reseeding depleted range land 
with adapted varieties of perennial 
grasses. (In California this practice is 
applicable only in specific counties; 
otherwise applicable throughout region.) 

Deferred grazing to restore native 
vegetation, 35 cents per animal unit for 
each full month of period to be estab- 
lished by state committee for deferring 
grazing for purpose of restoring native 
vegetation. (Not indicated as applicable 
in Arizona, Montana, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota.) 

Fire guards, 3 cents per 100 linear 
feet for plowing fire guards. (Applies 
in all states except Colorado, Kansas, 
Nevada, and Wyoming.) 


South Dakota and Nebraska 

Range-building practices and pay- 
ments applicable in South Dakota and 
Nebraska are: 

Deferred grazing to permit natural 
reseeding. Sixty per cent of range- 
building allowance may be earned by 
this practice on 25 per cent of total 
range land in ranching unit. If em- 
ployed on less than 25 per cent of unit, 
amount will be proportionately less. If 
deferred grazing is practiced, it must 
be done on at least a tenth of unit. 

Limited grazing to permit natural re- 
seeding. Fifty per cent of range-build- 
ing allowance may be earned by limited 
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grazing on all range land in unit, pro- 
vided animal units grazing, between 
May 1 and September 30, are so lim- 
ited as to permit at least 25 per cent 
of range grass to mature seed and re- 
seed naturally. 

Construction of contour furrows on 
land not sufficiently sandy and porous 
to absorb normal precipitation, 50 cents 
per acre. 

Tree planting, $10 per acre. 

Cultivating, protecting, and maintain- 
ing stand of trees by replanting if 
necessary, $4 per acre. 

Construction of reservoirs and dams. 
Fifteen cents per cubic yard of neces- 
sary fill may be earned on ranches 
where either the limited or deferred 
grazing practices are carried out. 


Texas and Oklahoma 

Practices and rates in Western Texas 
and Oklahoma range country: 

Reseeding by deferred grazing, one- 
third of range-building allowance. 

Contour listing or furrowing, 70 cents 
per acre. 

Ridging range land, 10 cents per 100 
linear feet. 

Spreader dams, 15 cents per cubic 
yard. 

Spreader terraces, 40 cents per 100 
linear feet. 

Earthen tanks and 
cents per cubic yard. 

Range fences, 30 cents per rod. 

Fire guards, 3 cents per 100 linear 
feet. 

Rodent eradication, 5 to 7% 
per infested acre. 

Rescuing range from prickly pear 
and cactus, mesquite, cedar, and lechu- 
guille, 50 cents to $5 per acre. 


reservoirs, 15 


cents 


Clippings from the Capitol 


Proposals for “further recovery,” as 
made in one of the Brooking Institute’s 
periodic analyses of the economic sit- 
uation, include: Balanced budget; main- 
tenance of fixed price of gold and es- 
tablishment through international co- 
operation of a stable foreign exchange; 
extension of reciprocal trade agreements; 
preservation of “generally favorable 
ratio of prices and wage rates;” elimina- 
tion of industrial practices “which tend 
to restrict output or to prevent the 
increase of productive efficiency;” “shift- 
ing of the emphasis in agricultural 
policy from restricted output and ris- 
ing prices to the abundant furnishings 


of ...raw materials.” 
* * * 


Oleomargarine measures introduced in 
the opening days of Congress include: 
H. R. 66, by Representative R. M. Kle- 
berg—excise tax of 10 cents per pound 
on margarine containing foreign fats 
and oils; H. R. 65, by Kleberg—prohibit 
shipment interstate of margarine con- 
taining less than 80 per cent fat by 
weight; H. R. 93, by Representative. 
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M. F. Smith—tax of 6 cents per pound 
on uncolored and 10 cents per pound on 
colored margarine, and increase license 
fees for manufacturers and wholesalers; 
H. R. 95, by Smith—prohibit sale, manu- 
facture, or importation of margarine 
containing fat other than that of milk 
or cream; H. R. 25, by Representative 
F. D. Culkin—prohibit manufacture, 
sale, or importation of margarine con- 
taining fats other than those of milk 
or cream; H. R. 19, by Culkin—manu- 
facturer’s excise of 10 cents per pound 
on all margarine: H. R. 1487, by Repre- 
sentative G. J. Boileau—another pro- 
posal to tax margarine. 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
recommendations, recently presented to 
the President, call for: an “ever normal 
granary of food, feed, and fiber ;” funds 
for continuance and enlargement of com- 
modity loan operation; production ad- 
justment and farmer control of sur- 
pluses; continuance of soil conservation 
program; strengthening of marketing 
agreements; postponement until 1940 of 
state administration of the Soil Con- 
servation Act; and a “permanent” rev- 
enue policy that will meet the cost of 
these measures. 

cS * * 

Nearly $300,000 has been expended 
in the surplus egg purchase program 
being conducted by the AAA. Purchases 
are being continued as conditions war- 
rant and a large part of the eggs 
bought will be distributed in the flood 
striken areas. Secretary Wallace stated 
that since the AAA took steps to improve 
the situation, the spread between the 
wholesale price and the retail price in 
New York City has narrowed by about 
6 cents a dozen. 

* * * 

Excise taxes on imported vegetable 
oils would be changed under proposals 
in H. R. 1988, which would make the 
present 3-cent tax on Philippine coconut 
oil inapplicable if the oil is denatured 
and made inedible, and H. R. 1955, which 
would impose a tax of 6 cents a pound 
on first domestic processing of coconut, 
sesame, palm, palm kernel, Perilla, bab- 
assu, and imported cottonseed oil, and 
levy an excise tax on imported soy- 
bean oil. 

* * * 

Boundaries of the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation in New Mexico would be ex- 
tended by a bill which reached the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee early in the 
month. The bill has the backing of the 
Indian Bureau. It would extend the 
reservation by consolidating isolated par- 
cels of land held by Indians as allotments 
and mingled in “Checkerboard” fashion 
with land of the state, stockmen, and 
railroads. 

caps 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and several allied lending agencies 
are continued to June 30, 1939, by a bill 





signed by the President. The corporation 
has paid out more than $9,500,000,000 
since its creation under President Hoover 
in 1932. To date, a recent survey showed, 
it has been repaid more than $4,500,000, 
000 on loans made. About $5,000,000,000 
outstanding will eventually be collected, 
it is reported. 

Reorganization plans laid before Con- 
gress by the President would (1) create 
a new department of social welfare and 
a new department of public works and 
place the government’s “100 independent 
agencies, administrations, authorities, 
boards, and commissions” under the ten 
existing and the two new departments; 
(2) create six “assistants to the Presi- 
dent;” (3) develop the present bureau 
of the budget into the President’s right- 
hand agency; (4) extend the civil service 
system to all but policy-making job 
holders; and (5) eliminate the comp- 
troller general’s office and create instead 
an office of auditor general. 

a 

Plans to plant approximately 175,000, 
000 trees and shrubs during 1937 as part 
of the erosion control program in proj- 
ects throughout the country are an- 
nounced by the chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. In 1986 the service 
planted 130,000,000 trees. The 1937 
plantings for erosion control will bring 
the total for the service to about 
700,000,000 in a little more than four 
years. 

* * * 

Procedure in hearings on trade agree- 
ments have been modified in two re- 
spects. First, at the start of discussions 
looking toward a pact, an informal 
notice will be given the public. Previ- 
ously only formal notice after discussions 
were well under way was given. Second, 
formal notice will be accompanied by a 
list of commodities which are within the 
range of consideration. Heretofore only 
a trade survey has been given out. 

* * * 

Sugar processors, if Congress passes 
proposals announced by Secretary Wal- 
lace, would pay a tax of % to 1 cent 
a pound on all sugar processed in the 
country. Such a tax would yield an es- 
timated $70,000,000 a year, out of which 
would go $13,000,000 in benefit pay- 
ments to producers. 

* * * 

Spirited debate on extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act started 
in the House the first of the month. 
The measure would extend the trade 
act, which expires June 12, for three 
years. Under the act the administration 
can make pacts with foreign nations 
cutting tariffs and other trade barriers 
without consent of the Senate. 

* * * 

Francis R. Wilcox, extension market- 
ing specialist of the University of Cali- 
fornia and former associate director of 
the division of marketing and marketing 
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agreements of the AAA, has been ap- 
pointed director of the division. He 
succeeds Jesse W. Tapp, who is now 
assistant administrator of the AAA. 

* * * 

M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, was on January 1 pro- 
moted to position of undersecretary, 
succeeding Rexford G. Tugwell, who 
resigned to become executive vice-presi- 
dent of the American Molasses Company. 
Harry L. Brown, director of agricultural 
extension in Georgia, was named to re- 
place Wilson as assistant secretary. 

x S. @ 

The administration’s farm tenant bill 
calls for an annual appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for ten years to finance the 
purchase of farm homes for renters and 
share croppers. The measure would 
create a new government agency—the 
farmer’s home authority—and would ex- 
tend long-term, low-interest credit to 
the purchasers. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt signed the $50, 
000,000 seed loan bill on January 29. 
The measure, similar to a bill vetoed 
last year, authorizes loans to farmers 
for seed and other necessities of crop 
production at 4 per cent interest. Indi- 
vidual loans are limited to $400. 

Total loans during 1936 to farmers 
by the various Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration agencies were $670,000,000, com- 
pared with $1,060,000,000 in 1935. The 
decline, says Governor Myers, reflected 
a decrease in “emergency demand” for 
assistance from federal agencies. 

* * * 

Contemplation of negotiation of a trade 
agreement with Equador was announced 
on January 6 by the Acting Secretary 
of State. This is not a formal notice 
of intention to negotiate—such notice 
will be issued at a later date. 

* * * 

Resettlement Administration transfer 
was made last month under executive 
order. The RA is given a permanent 
status in the Department of Agriculture 
under W. W. Alexander, formerly assis- 
tant administrator under Tugwell. 

* * * 

Presidential power to devalue the dol- 
lar and to maintain $2,000,000,000 stab- 
ilization fund is extended to June 30, 
1939, in resolution passed by Congress 
and signed by the President. 

* * * 

Twelve more states are needed before 
the child labor amendment is added to 
the constitution. Kentucky last month 
ratified the proposed amendment. 

* * * 

A Deficiency Appropriations Bill carry- 
ing $899,227,000, with $790,000,000 in 
relief funds, passed the House. 

e + & 

Pettengill bill—repeal of the long- 
and-short-haul clause hearings began be- 
fore a House committee on January 28. 
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Annual Report of Traffic Counsel 


BY CALVIN L. BLAINE AND CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Phoenix, Arizona 


OW BOTH ASSOCIATIONS 
[the American National Live 
Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association] co-operate 
. and not only join in matters of 
mutual interest but employ the same 
counsel to represent them, thereby re- 
ducing by more than 50 per cent the 
expenses of their organizations for such 
services. . . . Furthermore, we have co- 
operated with the traffic representatives 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association and the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association. 

Formal cases disposed of before the 
commission : 

Cotton Corp. and Grain Co. Cases.— 
... The real purpose behind these com- 
plaints was to secure the cancelation of 
the 85 per cent basis of rates applicable 
on feeders to country points. . . . In its 
decision of July 31, 1936, the commis- 
sion reversed the report of the examiner 
and sustained our contention that the 
rates were not shown to be unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise 
unlawful, and dismissed the complaints. 
Had these complaints been successful, 
the 85 per cent basis of rates on feeders 
would have been canceled to the ma- 
jority of points in southern California. 
Thereafter like action would have been 
taken with respect to the rates to other 
points, with the resultant effect that in 
a short time the producers would have 
been compelled to pay the fat live-stock 
rates, which are slightly more than 
17% per cent higher than the feeder 
basis, to all points throughout the 
nation. 

I. & S. Docket 4120, Loading and Un- 
loading Charges on Live Stock... . 
By schedules filed . . . railroads pro- 
posed on transcontinental traffic to re- 
strict the number of markets within the 
United States from 92 to 46, and within 
the Western District from 42 to 24, at 
which the charges for loading and un- 
loading live stock would be absorbed or 
at which these services would be per- 
formed by the carriers without addi- 


tional charges therefor. . . . We filed 
petition . . . for suspension. Our peti- 
tion was granted. . . . The commission 


- . found the schedules not justified 
and ordered their cancelation and the 
proceeding discontinued. The motive be- 
hind the proposed schedules was to en- 
able the railroads to cancel the 85 per 


es 


Excerpts from the report of the assistant 
traffic counsel and the traffic counsel for the 
American National Live Stock Association 


Submitted at the E ; , i anne 
11, 1937, e El Paso convention January 


cent basis of rates on feeders to newly 
created markets and apply the higher 
fat live-stock rates thereon. ... 

I. & S. Docket 4207, Single- in Lieu of 
Double-Deck Cars on Live Stock.—By 
schedules filed . . . railroads proposed 
revision of the existing tariff provisions 
applying throughout the Western Dis- 
trict relating to the substitution at car- 
riers’ option of single-deck in lieu of 
double-deck cars ordered by shippers. 

. We and other producer organiza- 
tions filed petitions for suspension of 
the proposed schedules. . . . The com- 
mission . . found not justified and 
suspended schedules and ordered their 
cancelation and the proceeding discon- 
tinued without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with the 
views expressed therein. . . . However, 
it now appears that the railroads do not 
intend to publish such authorized new 
schedules, as they are, with one excep- 
tion, continuing the old schedules in 
effect. The Santa Fe . . . maintained 
schedule identical to that condemned by 
the commission. . . . We brought this 
fact to the attention of representatives 
of the Santa Fe and it now appears 
they will cancel the objectionable sched- 
GIG? «...< 

I. & S. Docket 4226, Feeder Live 
Stock in Mountain-Pacific Territory.— 
In numerous schedules . . . the railroads 
preposed to restrict application of the 
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85 per cent basis of rates on feeders 
throughout Mountain-Pacific Territory 
to instances in which there is a subse- 
quent movement by rail of the same 
stock. As such schedules . . . would 
have placed on the producers the un- 
bearable burden of establishing proof 
of subsequent movements by rail in 
order to secure the application of the 
feeder rates on their shipments, and if 
the producers were unable to sustain 
said burden to the satisfaction of the 
carriers they would be compelled to pay 
the higher fat live-stock rates for the 
movement of feeders, we filed petition 
. . . for suspension. The petition was 
granted. ... We asked the railroads to 
withdraw the suspended schedules. . . 
They acquiesced. . . . However, the rail- 
roads have informed us that as soon as 
their legal departments can perfect a 
new item to the same effect which will 
stand up before the commission and the 
courts, they again intend to attempt 
thus to restrict the rates on feeders. 
. . . The producers are confronted with 
another threat against the 85 per cent 
basis of rates on feeders. 

Cases pending before the commission: 

Eastern. Live Stock Cases, 1935.—The 
five complaints involved in this proceed- 
ing . . . assail as unreasonable the car- 
load rates on live stock from points in 
the Western District to points in offi- 
cial territory east of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line and seek reasonable rates for 
the future. We intervened in support 
thereof. ... The examiner . . . recom- 
mended that the rates be found not un- 
reasonable except in instances where 
they exceeded the concurrent fifth-class 
rate. Moreover, that the excepted rates 
be found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded or may exceed the 
fifth-class rates. For obvious reasons 


Decisions in Marketing 


WHEN to sell range stocker and feeder cattle in 
order to make the most money is a question con- 
fronting every producer of beef cattle. 


This is one of the many questions which have been analyzed 
for producers and students of live-stock marketing in a new 
book, Live Stock—Educational Procedures in Marketing, just 
issued by NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER. 


The book is only 100 pages, but is well worth the combina- 
tion price with NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCER of two years 
subscription and the book for $1. 


National Live Stock Producer 


' 160 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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we filed vigorous exceptions. . . . The 
commission has not as yet rendered its 
decision. 

The Chicago Live Stock Exchange, et 
al. v. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co., et al., 
and Agar Packing & Provision Co., et 
al. vs. Alton R. R. Co— ... The Chi- 
cago complaint alleges (1) that the 
carload rates on live stock from West- 
ern Trunk-Line Territory to Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, are unreasonable 
in violation of section 1 of the act; (2) 
that the carload rates from Western 
Trunk-Line Territory via Chicago to 
Central Territory, east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line, Trunk Line, and New 
England territories lower on live stock 
which avoids said Union Stock Yards 
than on live stock which moves via said 
yards are unduly discriminatory and 
preferential in violation of sections 2 
and 3 of the act; also (3) that the as- 
sessing of lower carload rates on meats 
from Western Trunk-Line Territory to 
the Chicago District and to points east 
thereof than on live stock unduly pre- 
fers western slaughterers and unduly 
prejudices complainant in violation of 
section 3 of the act. 

The Agar complaint alleges that the 
rates charged for the transportation of 
live stock in carloads from various 
points in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Missouri, to 
Chicago and East St. Louis, IIl., and 
St. Louis, Mo., are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial to complainants in 
violation of sections 1 and 8 of the act. 

We intervened in support of the sec- 
tion 1 allegations but in opposition to 
the allegations under sections 2 and 3. 
. .. The examiner’s report . . . recom- 
mended that the commission find the 
rates not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complainants filed exceptions 
thereto. . . . We did not deem the bene- 
fits to be derived by the producers suffi- 
cient to justify our filing exceptions.... 

Eastern Feeder Cases.—. Com- 
plaints allege that the lower rates on 
feeders in the Western District when 
used to construct rates to country points 


east of the Mississippi River and Chi- 
cago are unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly preferential of such country 
points, and unduly prejudicial to the 
markets of Indianapolis, Evansville, and 
La Fayette, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Chicago and Peoria, 
Ill.; and Montgomery, Ala.; in viola- 
tion of sections 2 and 3 of the act. The 
Chicago complaint was filed merely for 
the purpose of securing the same relief 
to that point as may be accorded the 
other points named. ... We intervened 

in unalterable opposition to the 
complaints, which have for their pur- 
pose securing the cancelation of the 85 
per cent basis of rates on feeders now 
applicable to country points. ... Exam- 
iner’s report has not been rendered as 
yet. 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange v. Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co.— 
. .. In this proceeding the Union Stock 
Yards at Chicago assail the switching 
charge of $2.70 per car, which applies 
on live stock moved to or from those 
yards in addition to the line-haul rates 
prescribed by the commission in the 
Western Live Stock Case, as in viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 3 of the act. In 
its original decision . . . the commission 
found the charge not unreasonable and 
dismissed the complaint. We intervened 
at the hearing in support of the allega- 
tion that the switching charge is un- 
reasonable under sections 1 and 15 (5) 
of the act but in opposition to the sec- 
tion 3 allegation. . .. Examiner... 
recommended, in substance, that the 
switching charge of $2.70 be found un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial, and in 
violation of section 15 (5)... . Rail- 
roads filed vigorous exceptions thereto. 
. .. Commission has not as yet rendered 
its fina] decision. 

I. & S. Docket 4271, Feed and Serv- 
ice Charges at Pacific Coast Stock 
Yards.—By schedules filed . . . the rail- 
roads in North Pacific Coast Freight 
Bureau Territory proposed to eliminate 
the words “the carriers furnishing the 
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feed and performing the service” from 
the present rules governing feed and 
service charges at  railroad-operated 
stock yards. The proposed rules ., , 
would have . . . resulted in increases 
ranging from 50 cents to $1 per single- 
deck car and from $1 to $2 per double- 
deck car in the charges for unloading, 
feeding, watering, and reloading live 
stock at railroad-operated stock yards 
and at some of the markets where ship- 
ments are stopped at such points en 
route. . . . We filed petition .. . for 
suspension of the proposed schedules, 
Petition was granted. . . . We requested 
the railroads to withdraw the sus- 
pended schedules, . . . they refused, ... 
hearing was held. . . Under cross- 
examination its [Union Pacific Rail- 
road’s] witness admitted (a) that the 
proposed schedules would .. . result in 
increased charges on live stock in that 
the railroads would be required to... 
collect ... for services not [performed] 
by the railroads, and (b) that the rail- 
roads when publishing the ovroposed 
schedules entirely overlooked this fact. 
Thereupon, counsel for the railroads 
asked that the commission enter an or- 
der finding the suspended schedules not 
justified and dismiss the proceeding 
without prejudice to the railroads pub- 
lishing rule to the effect that where the 
railroads do not perform such services 
they will not make charge therefor. ... 

I. & S. Docket M-29, Classes and 
Commodities in Southwest.—By sched- 
ule filed . . . motor vehicle common car- 
riers proposed among other things to 
increase by varying amounts ranging 
from 16.7 to 139.2 per cent the motor 
carrier rates on live stock from points 
in central Arizona to points in southern 
California. Moreover, they proposed 

. reserving ... right to refuse ship- 
ments of live stock. In behalf of Ari- 
zona live-stock and agricultural organ- 
izations we filed petition . . . for 
suspension. The national _live-stock 
associations later joined therein. The 
commission suspended the proposed 
schedules . . . and assigned the matter 
for hearing. Motor carriers re- 
quested conference . . . at which time 
it was agreed (1) that the Arizona 
Motor Express alone had in effect rates 
which would permit it to transport the 
live stock concerned; (2) short-notice 
application would be filed with the com- 
mission in behalf of other interested 
motor carriers to publish present live- 
stock rates of Arizona Motor Express; 
(3) hearing should be canceled; and 
(4) further conference would be there- 
after held. . . . Motor carriers have not 
complied with ... the agreement. They 
attempted (a) to publish rates at 4 
substantial variance from those specl- 
fied in the agreement, and (b) to re 
establish the reservation authorizing 
them to reject live-stock traffic. We 

. again asked motor carriers to com- 
ply with the existing agreement. 
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Rampant Optimism Discredited 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ONSTANTLY VEERING AND 

yawing, for which plausible ex- 
planation is available, the winter course 
of the several live-stock markets is dis- 
crediting rampant optimism in circula- 
tion recently. Slaughter has been re- 
duced—the logical sequence of a short 
corn crop—but production is equal to 
consumptive needs. Between major and 
minor strikes, meat consumption is con- 
stantly curtailed. The Ohio River flood 
closed thousands of distributing agen- 
cies, and mild temperatures have re- 
stricted trade volume. Short-fed cattle 
have been marketed freely, owing to 
carrying cost, this process receiving 
stimulation from falling prices. Fortu- 
nately adverse publicity has been stran- 
gled, probably because news vendors 
have had material in abundance from 
other sources, notably strikes and floods. 
There is nothing about the present or 
immediate future prospect to justify ex- 
pectation of substantially higher prices, 
as a pronounced lag is noticeable in the 
movement of product from the time it 
leaves processing plants until finally dis- 
posed of. Killers have charted a close- 
to-shore course, having no intention of 
being under the necessity of taking 
losses on their immediate turnover, and 
the great bulk of weekly meat produc- 
tion must take the short route to re- 
tailers’ counters. There is nothing on 
the horizon to warrant apprehension of 
trouble, but caution is the slogan. Both 
cattle and hog markets display a decid- 
edly weak undertone, indicated by sag- 
ging periods interrupted by only tem- 
porary reactions. When on each recur- 
ring advance prices work to higher 
levels than before the previous slump, a 
higher market is indicated. 


Breaks Shake Cattle Loose 


Fat steers held in expectation of a 
continuous appreciation have been jarred 
loose by the recent advance, most of 
them running into declines of 50 cents 
to $1 per ewt. At the zenith of the up- 
turn, $14.50 per cwt. was paid for all 
weights of finished steers at Chicago; 
corresponding prices at Missouri River 
markets. But whenever killers get ac- 
cess to a few more of the bullocks than 
are actually needed to satisfy immedi- 
ate trade requirements they back away. 
Cost of. carrying these finished cattle on 
corn costing $1 to $1.25 per bushel is 
onerous, although the previous $3 per 
ewt. advance left substantial profit after 
carrying charges had been deducted. 
What has happened is merely repetition 
of oft-repeated admonition that the 


trade can get along with a small per- 
centage of prime steers, especially the 
overweight type. An eastern shipper 
who paid $14.50 for a load of bullocks 
weighing in excess of 1,400 pounds at 
mid-January merely overguessed their 
weight. The surprising fact is that so 
many big steers were delivered at the 
market subsequent to the turn of the 
year, especially when cost of gain is 
taken into the reckoning. They were 
either acquired in beef condition or car- 
ried along in expectancy of $15 per cwt. 
or more. Eventually this type of steer 
will run out, but a $15 or higher mar- 
ket is doubtful, as killers will switch to 
cheaper cattle, and when the carcass of 
a $15 steer goes into beef distribution 
channels it promptly encounters sales 
resistance. 


Short-fed Cattle Profitable 


No squawking comes from the major- 
ity of beef makers who are supplying 
the trade with short-fed steers. Even 
the common kinds have been equal to a 
creditable performance, for which econ- 
omy in the use of corn, substitution of 
commercial feeds, and utilization of 
roughage have been responsible. In 
fact, feeders are bragging over gain cost 
reduction. The rank and file of short- 
fed steers selling anywhere from $10 to 
$12, regardless of weight, were put into 
feed-lots at reasonable cost, and, having 
a distinct advantage in the upturn 
meanwhile, are paying out. Killers are 
taking light steers down to $6.50 and 
even less, provided they carry a beef 
sheathing, developing a receptive mar- 
ket for southerns when, if, and as they 
report for duty. On breaks, the most 
difficult type of steers to move over the 
scales grade choice and near-choice. An 
occasional load of overweight steers 
sells at $12.50 to $13, Kansas cattle 
weighing 1,600 pounds making the lat- 
ter figure, although they were outstand- 
ing. Most of the desirable short-fed 
steers sell from $10 up—few go below 
$9— indicating that a short corn crop 
has produced a generous beef tonnage. 
Current complaint is largely restricted 
to processing and distributing circles, 
where selling conditions have been far 
from satisfactory. Fortunately traffic 
eastward has not been impaired, al- 
though temporary loss of mid-southern 
trade is a serious handicap. 


Industrial Situation Disturbing 
Labor disturbance cannot be consid- 
ered fortuitous under present conditions, 
as the strike microbe is active in every 
sphere of production. It is highly in- 
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fectious and persistent. The so-called 
sit-down strike makes possible paralysis 
of an industry of major importance by 
a few agitators, as was demonstrated 
in the General Motors tie-up at Flint, 
Michigan. To such magnitude has the 
automobile industry expanded that even 
a partial strike immediately affects meat 
trade, kicking back on live stock. Al- 
though the G. M. tie-up was unexpected, 
murmurs of prospective trouble are al- 
ready emanating from other spheres. 
Transportation may be hampered, as 
key railroad unions at a Chicago meet- 
ing in January made definite demands 
for a 20 per cent wage increase; and 
sharp curtailment of building operations 
is due to a threat of the same nature. 
These intimations inspire capital with 
caution, especially when the objective is 
the closed shop and the “check-off’—a 
program that would shackle the busi- 
ness of the entire country. The impor- 
tance of the outcome of this crusade to 
live-stock growers is not to be ignored 
or even minimized, and in a temporary 
sense results may be calamitous. Loss 
in wages alone by the G. M. strike at 
Flint was in excess of $800,000 daily, 
and, as families dependent on the weekly 
pay envelope rarely possess reserve 
funds, meat is the first commodity af- 
fected by enforced economy. Pork, of 
course, is less susceptible to strike influ- 
ence than beef; lamb and mutton ap- 
pear to be immune, as these meats are 
not popular at industrial centers. 


Fall Cattle Purchase Moving 


A fair volume of thin cattle is going 
from market centers to Corn Belt sec- 
tions where feed is available, but there 
is no reliable demand for fleshy steers, 
and replacement from western territory 
is restricted. Meanwhile the crop of 
steers acquired last fall is being cashed, 
lethargy at the market stimulating the 
unloading process. That the crest of 
the rise late in 1936 has not been 
reached is the consensus, not only at 
market centers, but in Packingtown, 
although prediction is less flamboyant. 
The ancient adage that it is a big coun- 
try and that cattle will come from some- 
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The Superior Calf Dehorner 


The ideal tool for dehorning calves: strong- 
est steel: weight, 14% pounds; length, 13% 
inches; highly recommended by veterin- 


arians. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Send us $5.00 for the Superior Dehurner, 
and we will include a quart of the famous 
Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—hboth pre- 
paid in the U. S. A. mainland. When order- 
ing in Colorado, add 2 per cent sales tax. 


The Antiseptic Products Company 
3105 Walnut Denver, Colorado 
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where if prices are attractive has been 
revived and has never failed to be 
prophetic. Possibly had such fortuitous 
circumstances as strikes and floods not 
been injected, the cattle market would 
have moved on a more even keel or con- 
tinued its upward movement; but, in 
trade lexicon, “something has a con- 
firmed habit of happening.” Should 
liquidation of warmed-up bullocks con- 
tinue through February and March, a 
semibare spot is possible, as the Mis- 
souri Valley is short of both feed and 
cattle, and in Chicago territory. heavy 
marketing of old-crop cattle, together 
with persistent cashing of warmed-up 
steers, cannot be continued indefinitely. 
Probably the most important factor to 
be reckoned with during the next ninety 
days is labor and demand, the nature of 
which is uncertain, involving not only 
wages but principles, which are an even 
greater aggravation to employers than 
increased cost of operation. 


Texas Cattle Set Back 


A February run of grass-fat cattle 
from Texas has been set back by a Jan- 
uary freeze. Zack Martin, of Kansas 
City, reports that the entire southern 
section of the state, from Corpus Christi 
to Uvalde, including the Laredo and 
Llano country, ran into severe cold 
weather shortly after the turn of the 
year, setting cattle back seriously, which 
will divert some of them to Kansas 
grass later on. West Texas, he reports, 
is short of fat cattle—except those in 
feed-lots, and they are fewer than usual. 
New Mexico will not be a prolific source 
of beef supply, and the Arizona output 
is more likely to go to Los Angeles than 
elsewhere. The Northwest will make its 
usual beef contribution, and feed-lots 
east of Chicago are well filled. Feed 
is abundant in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
the Lancaster tobacco region holding 
more cattle than usual and adding to 
accumulation all winter, so that for a 
brief period it will exert a decisive in- 
fluence on prices. Ohio is in the yearling 
game, insuring late deliveries. Indiana 
and Illinois have cattle in the prepara- 
tion stage, but will cut them loose early. 
Apprehension of an early price-breaking 
run of Texas grassers has been re- 
lieved, the only serious menace to prices 
being in the sphere of distribution 
rather than production. 


Cattle Owners Optimistic 


Financial results of the annual Den- 
ver show sale of stock cattle suggest 
that confidence in the immediate future 
of the business is not lacking. Price re- 
covery has infused the entire grazing 
and feeding area with enthusiasm. 
Potential demand is not open to debate; 
actual demand will depend on prices of 
fat steers, meanwhile, replacement cost, 
and physical conditions. In many sec- 
tions pastures have been seriously im- 
paired by drought, and will probably 
need nursing in the Northwest. Reserve 





corn stocks are at the lowest ebb prob- 
ably in trade history, so that beef-mak- 
ing on a scale of volume will be impos- 
sible until cribs are filled. Somewhat 
rampant speculation in stock cattle all 
over the Southwest is reported, creating 
possibility of an interesting situation a 
few weeks hence. Many of these deals 
have a shoestring basis, those control- 
ling the cattle setting their peg in the 
$8 hole. A Kansas City house bid $8 
late in January for a string of good 
whiteface two-year-old steers weighed 
up at the loading point in April, but 
the owner said he preferred holding the 
cattle. Present indications are for an 
$8 to $8.50 market on the range for 
good Hereford calves, yearlings, and 
two-year-olds, $8 orders having been 
numerously filed at Kansas City with- 
out finding takers. 


Grain Restriction Arrested 

Unrestricted grain production is as- 
sured, at least during 1937, Washing- 
ton having now receded from its acreage 
curtailment program previously adver- 
tised. This indicates recrudescence of 
common sense, further curtailment of 
grain, and especially corn acreage, un- 
der the present conditions bordering on 
absurdity. The corn situation may not 
be fully sensed, as only in a few sec- 
tions of the Belt are full cribs visible. 
An enormous area in the Missouri River 
Valley and both east and west of it 
have been through several crop failures. 
Nebraska, which is typical of the entire 
afflicted area, has lost the major part 
of three successive crops—1934, 1935, 
and 1936. H. J. Gramlich, of the 
Nebraska experiment station, discours- 
ing on the subject, said: 

“All husked corn in these three crop 
seasons was just one-half of what one 
normal crop would have been. In other 
words, we have had a 16% per cent 
average production during the past 
three years. Normally Nebraska shucks 
230,000,000 bushels of corn, practically 
all of which is fed to live stock. A. E. 
Anderson, federal statistician, has re- 
cently released a report indicating that 
Nebraska husked only 10,000,000 bushels 
of corn last fall, or 4 per cent of the 
usual quantity. This has necessitated re- 
course to various expedients involving 
utilization of silage and heavy purchases 
of molasses and compounded feeds.” 

What applies to Nebraska is indica- 
tive of conditions in an enormous area 
embracing much of Iowa and practically 
all of Missouri, merely emphasizing 
urgent need for replenishing corn cribs, 
provided nature assumes a favorable 
attitude. 


No Assurance of Bumper Crops 


Assumption that nature is no longer 
in hostile mood and the assurance of 
enormous grain crops or abundant pas- 
ture this year exists. The entire Corn 
Belt has had adequate moisture during 
the winter, practically assuring a rise 
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of grass; but from planting to shucking, 
corn runs a dangerous gamut. In fact, 
results are not certain until October, as 
earlier frost may mean partial ruin, 
No corn surplus exists at all, even sec- 
tions of the Belt favored by nature last 
year actually scraping cribs to fill feed- 
boxes and expending money for substi- 
tutes. The matter of reliable seed js 
also getting serious consideration jn 
many localities. Grass prospects in the 
Northwest are also somewhat doubtful, 
the whole region still lacking humidity, 
So far live stock in the Northwest has 
wintered well, but grass is still some 
distance in the future, and what could 
happen meanwhile would fill a newspa- 
per page. With respect to corn, it is 
doubtful if a surplus has existed at any 
time, depreciation in value having been 
in line with the general slump. An 
‘““ever normal granary” has been worked 
into a slogan, ignoring the indisputable 
fact that human control of production 
is impossible. At least two normal 
crops will be necessary to put the live- 
stock industry on a reasonably reliable 
footing, although it is possible that the 
lesson taught feeders in the present 
emergency will be effective in restrain- 
ing extravagance in the use of corn, 
much of which is sheer waste. 


Swine Market Erratic 


Prediction of an $11 hog market has 
gone awry. Packer cost was headed in 
that direction when several bearish in- 
fluences set the top price back to $10 at 
Chicago late in January. Packers have 
rarely been under the necessity of pay- 
ing in excess of $10 for Chicago droves, 
but the final stage of the advance may 
have been merely deferred, as the coun- 
try has unloaded considerable light and 
unfinished stock to get away from a 
feed bill. Packers are carrying heavy 
stocks and are naturally not disposed to 
increase their holdings with an uncer- 
tain export demand and general condi- 
tions that are not wholly satisfactory 
from an investment standpoint. Top 
hogs are out of line with top cattle, but 
a large percentage of the crop is sell- 
ing within a 25-cent spread, as indicated 
by tops and average drove cost. Winter 
receipts suggest that the country is 
making steady progress with rehabili- 
tation of the swine industry and that 
with any sort of luck 1937 slaughter 
will show a substantial gain over recent 
years. With declining feed prices—an 
inevitable result of a favorable crop 
season—hog prices will work lower when 
new-crop pigs are ready. Meanwhile 
another rise is possible. In fact, pack- 
ers would welcome a period of scarcity, 
as it would afford opportunity to mer- 
chandise their accumulation at prices In- 
suring substantial inventory profits. In 
view of prospective reduction in hog 
receipts during the late winter and 
spring period another upturn is eX- 
pected. 
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Pork Imports Largely Canadian 


Other than Poland, Canada is furnish- 
ing the bulk of foreign pork reaching 
this market, packers sending it in 
dressed form. Imports have been highly 
profitable despite a substantial tariff. 
At intervals, that which apparently is 
impossible happens. A load of fat-backs, 
weighing 894 pounds, reached Chicago 
in January that realized $9 per cwt., 
netting the owner $1.25 per cwt. more 
on the load, or $245, than had Edmon- 
ton prices been taken after paying the 
duty of $2 per cwt. and a running ex- 
pense. The Edmonton prices would have 
been $4.50 per cwt., affording adequate 
explanation of why Canadian packers 
are able to use this market as a clear- 
ing house for their surplus product. 
During the first eleven months of 1936, 
Canadian hogs to the number of 68,059 
were imported, compared with 10,217 
the previous year, but Canada was the 
heaviest contributor to the 11,048,494 
pounds of fresh pork imported and sent 
much of the total of 36,049,000 pounds 
of hog product invading this market 
from foreign sources. Every pound of 
this meat was absorbed, although the 
influence it exerted on domestic hog 
prices is not susceptible of computation. 


Heavy Consumption of Sausage 


Domestic per capita consumption of 
sausage, into the manufacture of which 
pork enters largely, reached record vol- 
ume in 1936. It was 10 per cent in 
excess of 1935 and 16 per cent above 
the previous five-year average. The In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers esti- 
mates per capita sausage consumption 
at 11% pounds, or 4 pounds more than 
lamb and mutton, the product having a 
wholesale value of $250,000,000 for the 
year, or 8 per cent of the total of all 
meat products. A hot summer is one 
attributed cause, but the fact will not 
be disputed that sausage in its many 
varied forms has in recent years become 
decidedly popular, both on summer and 
winter account. Likewise cooked or pre- 
pared meat, usually molded, pressed, 
cooked, and flavored, has acquired a 
wide constituency. During the summer, 
millions of motor cars seek the remotest 
nooks and crannies of the map of the 
United States, maintaining a wide out- 
let for cooked animal foods, which are 
portable and can be preserved without 
difficulty. The “hot dog” stand has be- 
come symbolic of a perambulating popu- 
lation, dispensing millions of pounds of 
that succulent food. No longer is the 
German nation entitled to the English 
term of opprobrium: “sausage,” the 
pennant having passed to North Amer- 
ica; even school children invest their 
nickels in “dogs” in preference to candy. 
A popular addition to meat market 
equipment is the electrically operated 
meat grinder which receives in its 
capacious maw beef formerly relegated 
to the “coarse cut” category, facilitating 


the sale of “rounds” by conversion into 
Hamburger steak. The extent reached 
by this development is a “cubing” ma- 
chine which desiccates both faces of a 
steak that without such treatment would 
defy teeth action. Under new condi- 
tions sausage makers draw the fattest 
salaries paid by packers, who have re- 
sorted to expensive advertising in an 
effort to popularize desiccated meat. 


Lamb Feeders Doing Fairly Well 


Winter feed-lots are disgorging fat 
lambs as the new scale of prices yields 
something in addition to first cost plus 
feed bills. This became possible when 
the market went on a $10.50 basis at 
Chicago, tops occasionally realizing more 
money. Previously the Corn Belt had 
marketed closely, cashing early around 
the lowest prices of the season. Feeders 
are not in a mood to shear, as the spread 
between shorn and wooled stock is wide 
and fleeces can be sold to packers ad- 
vantageously. At the crest of the Jan- 
uary rise an $11 sale was registered at 
Chicago; but the general market has 
never reached that altitude, $10.25 to 
$10.50 taking the bulk late in January. 
Demand for the product is practically 
stationary; prices at which it can be 
moved in volume are static. Unfortu- 
nately it cannot be utilized for sausage 
or in any of the channels into which beef 
and pork detour during periods of con- 
gestion, the sale outlet, when fresh lamb 
cannot be sold, being the freezer. By 
this time, visible supply is in the hands 
of western feeders and will move in 
leisurely manner to Denver, Ogden, and 
other near-by markets. Lamb feeders 
have resorted to ingenuity in a feed- 
scarcity emergency, using large quanti- 
ties of silage and molasses with success, 
as a large percentage of the stock reach- 
ing packers’ hands has been both weighty 
and highly finished. Elsewhere than 
Colorado, Nebraska, and the Montana 
sales, with the exception of Texas, which 
is full of yearlings, visible supply at the 
inception of January was considerably 
lighter than at the corresponding period 
of 1936. Texas will load the moment 
shearing is over, as the wool has been 
contracted for delivery at that time. 
Neither lamb nor mutton is being im- 
ported, but the Argentine specter hangs 
menacingly overhead. Western flocks 
have wintered well, but high water in 
the Middle South may reduce the spring 
lamb crop. 
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Live Stock at Stock Yards 


Twelve Months Ending 
December December 
1936 1935 1936 1935 














RECEIPTS— 
Cattle* ............ 1,260 1,272 15,711 14,986f 
Calves 551 537 6,870 6,681f 
Hogs . - 8,145 2,036 26,399 19,562 
Sheep ... 1,761 1,588 24,652 25,567 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS{— 
Cattle* 504 477 6,188 6,266 
Calves 191 173 2,275 2,171 
Hogs 934 606 8,062 6,025 
Sheep 692 620 12,206 12,626 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
Cattle? 221 206 2,639 2,891 
CIRO cccsaccainss 56 36 568 501 
TN, © eccnaticinis 40 36 590 334 
Sheep  ............ = £10 112 2,795 2,994 
FEDERAL INSPECTION SLAUGHTER— 
Cattle* ........... 987 892 10,972 9,666 
COG scinincnss 494 481 6,070 5,679 
Hogs ---- 4,681 2,875 36,055 26,057 
SGC caccccsenises 1,573 1,869 17,216 17,644 


Three ciphers omitted. Receipts and shipments 
are for sixty-nine markets. 

*Exclusive of calves. 

fIncludes stockers and feeders. 

tIncludes animals purchased for FSRC. 


Chicago Prices 


LIvE Stock 
Feb. 1,1987 Jan. 4,1937 Feb. 3, 1935 
SLTR, STEERS (1,100-1,500 Ib.): 
Choice ....$12.00-13.25 $11.25-13.00 $11.75-13-25 
Good ........ 9.50-12.25 10.00-11.50  9.00-12.00 
SLTR. STEERS (900-1,100 Ib.) : 
Choice .... 12.00-13.25 11.75-13.00 11.00-13.00 
weceeee 9.50-12.25  10.00-11.75 8.75 -11.75 
SLTR. STEERS (900 Ib. up): 
) > ees 7.50-10.00 8.00-10.00 _—-7.25- 9.00 
FED YOUNG STEERS: 
Good-Ch...  9.50-13.25  10.00-12.75 —8.25-12.25 
HEIFERS: 
Good-Ch...  8.25-12.00 —-7.75-12.50 —*7.25-11.00 
COWS: 
ee 6.00- 6.75 5.75- 6.75  5.75- 6.75 
CALVES: 
Good-Ch... 5.50- 7.50  6.00- 8.50 —_7.00-10.00 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 
Good-Ch.  6.75- 9.00  6.75- 8.50  —-7.00- 8.25 
Com.-Med. 5.50- 6.75 5.50- 6.75  5.50- 7.50 
HOGS: 
Med. Wts. 10.10-10.25  10.40-10.65 9.80-10.50 
LAMBS: 
Good-Ch.  9.50-10.15  9.50-10.10 —9.75-10.75 
EWES: 
Good-Ch. 4.50- 5.75 4.00- 5.25  3.85- 4.75 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
STEERS (700 Ib. up): 
Choice ....$16.00-17.50 $15.50-16.50 $15.50-17.50 
ee 13.00-16.00  14.00-15.50  18.00-15.50 
STEER (500-700 Ib.) : 
Choice .... 16.00-18.00 16.00-18.00 14.50-17.00 
Good ..... 12.50-16.50  14.00-17.00 12.00-15.00 
YEARLING STEER: 
Choice .... 16.50-18.00 17.50-18.50 14.50-16.59 
Good ........ 13.00-16.50  14.00-17.50  12.00-14.50 
Cow: 
a 11.00-12.00  10.00-11.00 10.50-11.50 
VEAL: 
Choice .... 15.50-16.50  15.00-16.00 16.50-17.50 
Good ........ 14.50-15.50  14.00-15.00 15.50-16.50 
LAMB 
Choice .... 12.50-15.00 12.50-15.00 16.50-17.50 
Good ........ 11.50-14.00 12.00-14.00 16.00-16.50 
MUTTON: 
a 7.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 _—8.00- 9.00 
PORK LOINS: 
8-12 Ib Av. 16.50-19.00  20.50-22.50  16.50-18.00 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 


We Specialize in the Rugged, Large-Boned Type of Herefords, 


Rather Than the Smaller, Fine-Boned Show Type 
QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


Roggen, Colorado 





Meat Holdings 


Commodity in Pounds 
(000 omitted) 
Frozen beef. 


1936 
84,339 
21,871 
3,025 
58,270 
54,737 
213,670 
74,376 
510,288 
52,718 
107,389 
40,117 
2,951 


Dry salt pork.... 
Pickled pork*.... 
Miscellaneous 


Frozen poultry. 
Creamery butter 
Eggs (case equiv.)........ = 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


Spray HAAKYy, 
CUSTOM BUILT SAboy 
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Jan.1 Jan.1 Five-Yr. 
3 


Aver. 
65,202 
19,289 

3,336 

132,490 

75,486 

331,662 
74,849 
702,314 
79,129 
118,246 
49,445 
2,683 
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SADDLE 
SATISFACTION! 


Look Under Front Jockey 
for Red Label Marked:--- 


@Designed ac- 


GENUINE HAAK-WILSON TREE CO'ding to Your 


and measurements. Perfect ease for You, 
comfort for Your horse, proper foundation 
for Your saddle. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write today for Folder--- 
“JUST BETWEEN YOU AND ME” 


Haak-Wilson Saddle Tree Co. 


1317 Blake St., Denver, Colo. 


Cowhoy Boots 


Strictly handmade to 


your measure. Fancy 
imported and domestic 
leathers. New catalog 
with thirty-six new 
styles. Catalog on re- 
quest. 
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Western Boot 


Company 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


a ey) toes 
piensa ah di dente aachat Ad |! 


Perfect fit, guaranteed satisfaction, economy. 
Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, etc. 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles @ 


400 MUELLER BLDG Denver Coro7Z 


Sricx vO tHE Fred Muelles* Sanwa” 


FREE 
Lights 


Build 


Your Ow 


Wind Light Plant from auto generator. 


We show you how. Make money building 
for others. Light your buildings, play radio 

operate washing machine and other motors. 
Dime brings complete plans and 1937 cata- 
log. Over 50 other changes for 6-12-32 and 


110 volt =. Satisfaction guaranteed. ~ 
0.,1398 W. Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LE JAY MFG, 


Wool Prices To Hold 


BY J. E. P. 


WOOL TRADE IS AWAITING ARRIVAL OF 
the advance guard of the new clip. Re- 
cent and current business concerns small 
packages needed to piece out orders, the 
market showing signs of somnolency in 
consequence of meager sorts and lack of 
selection. Much wool still on the sheep’s 
back has been contracted, especially in 
Texas, where an army of yearlings des- 
tined for the meat-rack has been held 
to fill wool contracts. Spot business at 
Atlantic seaboard concentration points 
indicates strong prices, although volume 
has been so contracted as to make opin- 
ion difficult. However, every pound of 
foreign wool arriving has been taken 
promptly, even eagerly, as it relieved 
domestic scarcity. Holders have marked 
up asking prices, which further contracts 
actual business. 

Medium-grade fleeces are selling in 
the grease up to 54 cents at Boston; 
combing three-eighths and one-quarter 
blood Ohio and similar bright wools at 
50 to 54 cents. Clothing three-eighths 
blood has advanced to 45 to 46 cents, 
owners holding limited quantities of 
staple combing one-half blood at 50 
cents. 


There is no question of price main- 
tenance in view of strong demand and 
relatively small supply. Improved eco- 
nomic conditions in most countries and 
increased use of wool in military uni- 
forms under rearmament programs exert 
a healthy influence. Strength in the 
domestic markets reflects bare lofts and 
price strength abroad. Stocks are at low 
ebb all over the world, and without a 
possibility of an accumulation a healthy 
market is assured. 


Demand for woolen fabrics, which ran 
into a dull period late in 1936, has re- 
vived, most mills having unfilled orders 
sufficient to keep them busy during the 
first quarter of 1937. The year-end lull 
was merely mild protest at the previous 
sharp advance in raw material; also an 
effort to check the rising tendency of the 
market. Successive upturns in men’s 
fabrics, totaling 25 to 30 cents a yard, 
necessitated price adjustment in the 
goods market, This rise in costs in- 
volves not only raw wool but labor and 
taxes. Continued appreciation in wool 
values will have a tendency to encourage 
the use of competitive fibers. Women’s- 
wear needs are less urgent than demand 
for fabrics used in men’s clothing. 


Interest centers in new business, in- 
ventories, and mill operations generally. 
Raw wool is in decidedly strong position 
statistically, but after such a rapid rise 
a stabilization period will be logical. 
Consumption during 1936 was 11 per 
cent under 1935. At the year end stocks 
were down 18 per cent compared with a 
year ago, and 35 per cent under the 
average for that date in the past decade. 
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Surplus wool has been absorbed in every 
country in the world, and consumption js 
increasing in the most important manv- 
facturing countries, except Germany and 
Japan. Australia is credited with mak- 
ing a treaty with Japan permitting im- 
portation by that country of at least 
800,000 bales of Australian wool. 
Possibility of war always exists, but 
open hostility will be a last recourse, as 
none of the sparring nations are finan- 
cially fixed, especially with respect to 
food and clothing, to carry on military 
operations for a prolonged period. 


Hide Market Strong 


BY J. E.P. 


OHIO RIVER FLOODS ADVERSELY INFLU- 
enced hide trade late in January, high 
water forcing suspension by several tan- 
neries in the submerged area. The mar- 
ket is strong, packer heavy native steers 
selling at 16 to 1614 cents, against 15 
cents a year ago. A comparison of cur- 
rent prices with quotations of corre- 
sponding period of 1936 follow: 

PACKER HIDES 

1937 1936 
Heavy native steers..16-16% 15 
Light native steers....15 138% 
Heavy native cows....141%4 11% 
Light native cows....14% 11% 
Light Texas steers....15 13% 
Butt branded steers..1614 15 
Branded cows 11% 
Colorado steers 14% 
Native bulls 10% 


All weights 9%4-9% 
Extremes 10% 
Branded hides 8 

9% 

6 


Expanding industrial activity has put 
shoe trade on a miniature boom basis, 
consumers, instead of resorting to cob- 
bling, buying new footwear. Heavy hide 
production all through 1936 has failed 
to pile up leather stocks, as dealers re- 
sorted to advance shoe buying late in 
1936, keeping machinery busy. Makers 
have marked up wholesale shoe cost, the 
advance being passed on to consumers. 
Retail shoe sales have been running 10 
to 15 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1986—a year that recorded 
a record output of 400,000,000 pairs. 


Hide turnover has been active, futures 
having advanced to the highest levels 
since 1929. Spot markets show a strong 
undertone, which is a reversal of sea 
sonal conditions. 


Surplus hides accumulated during the 
1934 drought are disappearing. Packers 
are closely sold up, and government In- 
ventories have been reduced 60 per cent. 
Another year of heavy shoe production 
coupled with curtailed domestic cattle 
slaughter would necessitate imports, 1- 
ereasing our dependency on world mar 
kets, where competition is already keen. 
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FOREIGN 








From the Foreign Field 


National income of Canada for 1936 
is estimated at $4,656,000,000, compared 
with $5,600,000,000 in 1926 and $4,086,- 
000,000 in 1935. Manufacturing, prin- 
cipal contributor, had an output valued 
at about $1,475,000,000 in 1936, com- 
pared with $1,519,179,246 in 1926. Agri- 
culture contributed $800,000,000, falling 
short of the normal production of 1926 
by about $600,000,000 but gaining over 
1935 by about $111,847,000. 

ok * * 

Collective and state farms in Russia 
in 1928 together accounted for about 
3 per cent of farm acreage, while the 
remaining 97 per cent was in individual 
holdings. In 1935, collective and state 
farms comprised over 90 per cent of the 
acreage. Since 1933, some concessions 
have been granted to the individualistic 
tendencies of the collectivized peasantry. 

* * * 


Argentina’s ministry of agriculture 
has announced the suspension of the 
basic corn price for Argentina’s new 
crop. 

* * a 

Lambing returns indicate a large in- 
crease in New Zealand’s sheep flocks. 
The total number of breeding ewes now 
exceeds 18,000,000. They produced nearly 
17,000,000—a lambing average of 90 per 
cent. 

* & * 

Indians in Canada number 122,911— 
62,943 males and 59,968 females. About 
112,500 live on the reservations, 

x * * 

Meat consumption in the United King- 
dom in the years 1932 to 1935 is esti- 
mated as below (pounds per capita): 

19385 1934 1933 1932 


Beef and veal ............ 60.9 62.8 65.3 66.6 

Mutton and lamb..... 31.5 31.9 30.3 30.0 

RN INOI cis acecctices 50.0 45.3 43.3 43.6 

Total of above.....142.4 140.0 138.9 1402 
e + 


Beef cattle situation in Canada, ac- 
cording to the Dominion’s “Agricultural 
Situation and Outlook”: (1) The market 
absorbed the heavy supplies satisfactor- 
ily at the close of 1936; (2) Exports to 
the United States were of substantial 
volume in 1986; (3) Shortage of feed 
has led to higher costs of beef produc- 
tion; (4) Store cattle were purchased at 
lower prices in the fall of 1936, and im- 
proved prices are anticipated in the 
spring of 1937, 

* * &* 

Canada’s huge wheat carryover, which 
has overhung the market since 1930, 
was cut to 113,000,000 bushels at the 
year-end, compared with 265,000,000 at 
the same time last year. The stocks in 
store on December 31 were the smallest 
in the last decade. 


Cotton plantings in Argentina this 
year have reached the all-time record 
of 1,015,000 acres. This compares with 
the revised estimate of 763,000 acres for 
the 1935-36 crop. 


* * * 


Beef exports from the United States 
to Great Britain have been made duti- 
able as a result of the Anglo-Argentine 
trade agreement signed December 1, 
1936. Outstanding American items af- 
fected are (former duty in parenthesis): 
Canned beef and veal tongues, 20 per 
cent (10 per cent); frozen edible offals, 
20 per cent (free); salted beef, 1.3 cents 
per pound (free). Combined average 
annual value of the trade in those three 
items for the years 1930-34 was nearly 
$2,000,000. 

* ¥ * 


Live-stock insurance in Bulgaria is 
provided to members of co-operative in- 
surance associations located at various 
points in the country. Insurance oper- 
ates against death by disease or against 
injury from causes beyond control of the 
owner. A limit is fixed on the insurable 
age of live stock, and animals suffering 
from certain diseases or subject to ex- 
cessive work are not insurable. 

* * x 


“Four years from now Germany must 
be entirely independent of foreign coun- 
tries for all those materials which she 
herself can in any way produce, by Ger- 
man capability, by . . . chemistry, ... 
machine industry, and . . mining.” 
That is the directive principle of the 
Fuhrer. The second Four Year Plan 
faces Germany’s textile and fats indus- 
tries with particularly difficult tasks. 


* %* * 


Export trade in rabbit meat and skins 
has been developed in Sweden during 
recent years, and a slaughter house for 
rabbits, the first of its kind in Scandi- 
navia, has recently been established in 
Gothenburg. Annual exports from 
Sweden amount to approximately 200 
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tons, while 300,000 rabbit skins are 
marketed abroad yearly. The outstand- 
ing customer for the meat is Great 
Britain, with the skins being consigned 
to various countries, including the United 
States. 


* * * 


An agrarign measure introduced in the 
national assembly of Panama proposes 
the issuance of fifty-year land bonds, 
from the proceeds of which the govern- 
ment would either expropriate with in- 
demnity or purchase uncultivated land 
for free distribution to poor farmers. 


* * * 


Rapid expansion of cotton production 
in the State of Sao Paulo is probably the 
outstanding development in Brazilian 
agriculture during the last five years. 
Average production in Sao Paulo was 
only 46,000 bales annually in the period 
1927-28 to 1931-32, equivalent to 9.2 per 
cent of the total average for Brazil of 
501,000 bales. By 1935-36 production in 
Sao Paulo reached a peak of 784,000 
bales, or 45.6 per cent of the national 
1,718,000-bale crop. 


* * * 


Government subsidy to help cattle 
raisers, which will take care of a part 
of the tax imposed on Argentine meat 
entering Great Britain, has been decreed 
by the Argentine government. The sub- 
sidy will be maintained only when the 
price of meat is below 26 centavos per 
kilogram. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


On February 2 cottonseed cake and 
meal was quoted at $37 a ton, f.o.b. 
Texas points. Omaha hay prices on Feb- 
ruary 1 were as follows: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $21; No. 1, $18.50 to $19.50; 
standard leafy, $17 to $17.50; standard, 
$16.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $14 
to $14.50; upland prairie—No. 1, $16 
to $17; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; No. 3, 
$13.50 to $14; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$15 to $15.50; No. 2, $13 to $14; mixed 
hay—No. 1, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 
to $15; No. 3, $138.50 to $14; straw— 
oats, $7; wheat, $6. 





Progressive Cattlemen are turning to 


QUANAH CAKE CUBES 


43% Protein Cottonseed Cake 
They are SOFT. Toothless cows and weanling Calves eat them as easily 
as big Steers 
CATTLE AND CALF SIZES 


Can ship mixed cars with regular Cake and Meal 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


QUANAH, TEXAS 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


Range and Stock Conditions 


MUCH OF THE NORTHERN AND HIGHER 
ranges was covered by snow during 
January, and cold and storms were hard 
on live stock, reports F. W. Beier, Jr., 
of the Denver office of the Division of 
Crop and Live Stock Estimates. Losses 
have not been heavy, but considerable 
shrinkage in both cattle and sheep took 
place, 

Cattle are wintering in fair-to-good 
condition, except in the ’86 drought sec- 
tions and a few local areas where the 
winter has been severe. Cattle in Texas 
and the Southwest are in good condition. 
Good gains are being made in the 
western feed-lots. Feed supplies are 
generally just ample. 

Sheep in Texas and the Southwest 
are wintering well. Prospects are for a 
considerable supply of shorn wethers 
from Texas next spring. In the Nerih, 
sheep are wintering very well; those on 
winter ranges, fairly well. In some 
states west of the divide, snow has 
caused bad sheep conditions on desert 
ranges. January saw generally a light 
movement of fed lambs from Colorado 
and western Nebraska, and unusually 


WRR's repeat! 


Grand Champion 
carload bulls at Denver 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1933 
1935 
1936 
1937 


9 times in 
last 11 years 


Never a record like it 


You can depend on 
WHR Bulls in your 
herd. Get lined up 
now on your needs 
for 1937. 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 


Cheyenne 


heavy movement from Utah and Idaho. 
The California sheep situation is bad. 
Storms and lack of feed resulted in 
considerable loss in the northern area, 
which will seriously affect early lambs. 
January wool contracting was on a 
rather limited scale, following the heavy 
late November and early December 
contracting. 

Northern Arizona ranges are snow- 
covered. Fair to good feed exists in the 
southern part. 


In California, exhaustion of locally 
grown feeds through continued feeding, 
together with small growth of new fod- 
der, has caused a very serious situation 
in the northern areas. 


Most of the Colorado ranges east of 
the divide are open. The winter ranges 
in the northwest are snow-covered, Colo- 
rado has ample feed supplies except in 
the extreme eastern part. 

Wheat pastures in western Kansas and 
Oklahoma were covered with sleet and 
damaged by the cold. These areas have 
little native pasture feed and are con- 
fronted with a serious shortage of hay 
and grains. 

Most of the Montana and Dakota 
ranges were snow-covered. Feeding 
there has generally been heavy. In 
western Montana and parts of the east- 
ern Dakotas feed is ample, but in the 
drought area in eastern Montana and 
western Dakota little feed exists and the 
shipped-in commodity must be relied 
upon to winter the remaining stock. 

Western Nebraska ranges are partly 
open and hay supplies are ample except 
in local areas. Some shipped-in con- 
centrates are being used. 

Texas has ample range and other feeds 
except in a few northern localities. In 
the southern part there is some surplus 
feed. 

Heavy January snows covered much 
of the ranges in Washington, Idaho, 
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Oregon, Utah, and Nevada. Heavy feed- 
ing resulted and in a few places dif- 
ficulty was experienced in moving sheep 
to feed on desert ranges. These states 
generally have ample feed supplies. 


The Wyoming ranges were partly 
open, and, with shipped-in concentrates, 
feed supplies are generally ample except 
in the northeastern drought areas. 


Cattle on Feed January 1 


CATTLE ON FEED IN THE ELEVEN Corn 
Belt states on January 1 were 23 per 
cent fewer in number than a year 
earlier but 10 per cent greater than on 
January 1, 1935, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. In 
the western states there was a some- 
what larger number than a year earlier 
and nearly twice as many as on January 
1, 1985. The number is probably a rec- 
ord for this section and is 56 per cent 
above the five-year (1930-34) average. 

Estimate of cattle on feed January 1, 
1937, as a per cent of the number for 
January 1, 1936, for the Corn Belt 
states: 

Per Cent 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
South Dakota.... 
Nebraska 


Per Cent 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Estimate for western states (in num- 
bers) : 

1937 1936 
21,000 24,000 
37,000 27,000 
15,000 12,000 

120,000 
8,000 
93,000 
35,000 
25,000 
14,000 
24,000 
100,000 
120,000 
16,000 
618,000 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Totals 


Sheep and Lambs on Feed, Jan.1,1924 to Date 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


* PRELIMINARY 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937* 


NEG. 21807-B BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
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1936 
24,000 
27,000 
12,000 

120,000 
8,000 
93,000 
35,000 
25,000 
14,000 
24,000 
100,000 
120,000 

16,000 
618,000 
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Sheep and lambs on feed for market 
on January 1, 1937, in the principal 
feeding states were about 4 per cent 
fewer than on January 1, 1936. The 
number this year was 5,376,000 head, 
compared with 5,581,000 a year before; 
5,961,000 on January 1, 19385; and 
6,160,000 on January 1, 1932—the largest 
on record. 


Bright Two Years Ahead 


_ BELOW FOUR “FIGURES” ADDED 
together sum up to a bright 1937 
and 1938 for cattle producers, according 
to economists at Iowa State College. 

The “figures” are: (1) Cattle numbers 
have been on the decline since 1934; 
(2) an unusually large proportion of 
the marketings during the last two 
years have been cows and heifers, 
which means range breeding stock 
is low; (3) hog numbers will not be back 
to normal for at least two years; and 
(4) consumer buying is on the increase. 

The economists see in this the likeli- 
hood of a vigorous attempt to replenish 
breeding stock if normal feed crops are 
grown. Cattle prices should continue 
at a relatively high level and the cattle 
breeder should be in a relatively favor- 
able position. 

Commenting upon the forecast, the 
Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman says 
that what the economists do not add is 
that too great an advance in prices will 
tend to slow up meat consumption and 
thus make a reduced supply go farther 
than it would ordinarily, adding that 
“one reaction which old-time market men 
are certain to get from the situation is 
that in all the history of the trade, 
decreases and shortages never have 
turned out to be as great as they were 
predicted to be.” 


MORRELL EARNINGS UP 


John Morrell and Company, Inc., meat 
packers, reports consolidated net income 
of $619,490, or $1.60 a share of common 
stock, for its fiscal year ended October 
31, 1936. This was an improvement of 
83 per cent over the net of $338,595, or 
88 cents a share shown for the preced- 
Ing year ended November 2, 1935. 

Net sales for the year ended October 
31 are reported at $82,118,373, compared 
With those of $72,526,144 in the preced- 
ing fiscal period. 


WILSON NET SHADE SMALLER 


Increase of 1314 per cent in the dollar 
Volume of sales is reported by Wilson 
and Company, Inc., for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1936. Earnings per 
dollar of sales were 1.61 cents. Total 
sales amounted to $253,226,103, com- 
pared with $223,017,543 the previous 
year. Net earnings for the year were 
$4,068,457.37, compared with $4,109,539 
lor the preceding year, 


Bulletins in Brief 

Trucks brought in nearly half of all 
stock going to the sixty-nine public 
stock yards in 1936, their haulage total- 
ing 36,236,566 head, compared with 37,- 
876,000 by the rails. Trucks brought in 
54.8 per cent of all cattle received; 57.5 
per cent of the calves; 64.4 per cent of 
the hogs; 26.3 per cent of sheep and 
lambs; and 35.8 per cent of horses and 


mules. 
oe ¢ 


New York’s dairy industry in 1934 
launched its first milk advertising cam- 
paign—a $500,000 drive financed by a 
1-cent tax per 100 pounds of milk shared 
by producer and distributor. The cam- 
paign checked declining consumpticn. In 
1925, a second drive, costing $400,000, 
reversed a dropping consumption trend. 

+ -& & 

Dr. J. S. Abbott, former secretary of 
the Institute of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, has joined the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers as director 
of research and education. 

oo 8 « 

Hatching eggs to be shipped to hatch- 
ery should be packed snugly with the 
large end up, says Berley Winton, in 
charge of the poultry office of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Each normal egg 
has an air cell at the large end, Mr. 
Winton explains, and it is necessary that 
the membrane separating the inner por- 
tion of the egg from the shell mem- 
brane neither be broken nor shaken 


loose. 
~ * * 


Government inspection of grain trans- 
ported by motor truck in interstate com- 
merce, similar to the inspection in rail 
and boat haulage, is required under a 
recent ruling. 

* # #4 

Largest pinon nut crop—nearly thirty 
carloads, compared with the average of 
nine or ten—-was shipped this year from 
the Southwest. Indians there enjoy a 
virtual monopoly of this unique crop. 

- € « 

Cattle slaughter for 1936 was the sec- 
ond largest on record, being exceeded 
only in 1918. The 1936 inspected slaugh- 
ter was 10,973,000 head, an increase of 
13.5 per cent over the 9,666,000 in 1935. 
The 1918 slaughter was 11,829,009. 

* 


# * 


Nebraska’s new one-house “ 


as the legislators choose to call the 
lawmaking body—is expected to cost 





BULLETIN BOARD — 


senate”— 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY, STERLING, COLORADO 


Breeders of Registered Herefords 
BULLS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES 
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$75,000 in salaries for two years, com- 
pared with the former cost of $320,000 
for Senate and House. Reduced cost is 
said to be one of the chief advantages 


of the unicameral legislature. 
ae 


Interbreed fat cattle competition at 
stock shows should be eliminated, sug- 
gests F. W. Harding, secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. He points to the difficulty of get- 
ting judges free from breed preferences, 
and believes little is to be gained from 
an educational and profit guide stand- 
point in such contests. “Why not let 
each breed try to be content with the 
champions selected from its own kind?” 


he asks. 
- * * 


Farm wages averaged 103 per cent of 
their pre-war level at the beginning of 
this year, compared with an index of 
94 a year earlier. The index is now the 
highest since 1931. On January 1 of this 
year the supply of farm labor averaged 
91 per cent of normal, compared with 
97 per cent a year ago. 

* * * 

Twenty-five million people (one-fifth 
of our population) in certain restricted 
areas consume about 70 per cent of the 
nation’s lamb, while the remaining 100,- 
000,000 people in other parts of the 
country consume only about 30 per cent. 
Of this 70 per cent, consumption is in 
about the following proportion: Boston, 
10 per cent; New York City, 35; Chi- 
cago, 5; Philadelphia, 5; Pacific coast 


states, 15. 
* * * 


Warm water for live stock is of no 
particular advantage if water is kept 
easily accessible to animals, particularly 
in periods of storms and cold weather, 
and if it is always kept open and free 
of ice so that animals may drink at any 
time, declares C. C. Culbertson, head of 
the animal production subsection of the 
Iowa agricultural experiment station. 

ee -s 

Payments by packers for live stock 
slaughtered in 1936 were the largest 
since 1930; they were nearly 24 per cent 
larger than the payments in 1935 and 
about 52 per cent larger than the aver- 
age of the five years, 1931-35. Payments 
for animals slaughtered under federal 
inspection exceeded those of the previous 
year by more than $300,000,000 and 
those of the five-year average by more 
than $550,000,000. 
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STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


CLEANING OUR OWN BACK YARD 


To THE Propucer: Through your ar- 
ticles, editorials, and radio addresses you 
have indicated your opposition to the 
Taylor Grazing Act, reduction of cattle 
on Forest Ranges, and range control by 
departments of the interior and agricul- 
ture. Nothing has been said, however, 
about our own range management as 
carried into effect by local and state 
officers. Here in western South Dakota 
nearly all the range has been taken 
under the 640-acre homestead act. As 
soon as final proofs were issued, taxes 
were levied on it for every conceivable 
purpose. The money thus raised was 
used lavishly. On my own range pasture 
tax varied from 11 to 31 cents per acre. 
The average carrying capacity is 20 
acres per animal, The higher tax was on 
tillable land in order to force it into 
cultivation. This made the average cost 
of $2.50 to $6 per animal for summer 
range, depending on location and year. 
This does not include any of the numer- 
ous other expenses of cattle manage- 
ment. 

The result of this overtaxing policy 
was to overgraze land in order to cut 
costs per animal. In a dry year there 
was no alternative except to ship at 
disastrous prices. The only cattlemen 
that I know who have been able to sur- 
vive have had access to forest reserve, 
state school land, or Indian reservation. 
A good many reasons prevented over- 


HORN WEIGHTS in %, 1, 
pound sizes, 25 cents cach. 
shipment. York Foundry, 


and 114 
Prompt 
York, Neb. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA. Unexcelled 
for general farming, early truck, dairying, 
poultry, and live stock. Ample rainfall. 
Healthful climate. Many satisfied northern 
farmers now there. Cash markets at shipping 
stations. Improved and unimproved produc- 
tive lands at attractive prices. For informa- 
tion and free copy “The Southland” write 
E. J. Hoddy, General Development Agent, 
Dept. B-14, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
Louisville, Ky. 


11,000-ACRE CATTLE RANCH in _ northern 
California; controls 30,000 acres of Forest Re- 
serve; 200 acres farming and alfalfa land; 
good ranch house; 3 large barns. Will carry 
1,500 to 2,000 head yearly; both winter and 
summer range. Price $7.50 per acre. Terms 
can be arranged. 
Chico Development Corporation 
Box 480, Chico, California 


Alfalfa Seed, $12; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $14; White Sweet Clover, $8; Red 
Clover, $20. All 60-lb. bushel. Track, Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Hardy, Recleaned 


rn 


stocking, so the boys were at least able 
to come through with part of their 
herds. 


There are faults with government 
supervision of range lands, certainly, but 
when compared with our own manage- 
ment by men elected by us in counties 
and state, the local men have succeeded 
in breaking nearly every cattleman. It 
seems to me that we had better start 
cleaning up our own back yard, instead 
of condemning government supervision; 
that we had better make mighty efforts 
to reduce the land tax to the same rate 
as set by forest reserves than to decry 
their administration; that it is better to 
make a profit on 100 head than take a 
loss on 300 head. 


ARTHUR WILLOUGHBY. 
Hot Springs, S. D. 


AN EASY WINTER 


To THE PropUCER: This has been an 
easy winter—until the past ten days 
of cold weather. There is plenty of 
feed for the stock in this community. 
Stock has been doing well so far and 
mostly is in good, thrifty condition. We 
have had little snowfall and lacked 
fall moisture. 


Dell, Mont. LEE S. MARTINELL. 


NO RANGE JIN THREE YEARS 


To THE PRODUCER: The range condi- 
tion in this section is getting serious. 
We have not had any range grass here 
in three years. The drought has about 
cleaned out all the cattle in this section. 
Those are the facts about this section. 


Buffalo, Wyo. GREELY HUGHES. 


LOOKING FORWARD TO BIG YEAR 


To THE PropucerR: The cattle and 
sheep are all in excellent shape in this 
section, and there is plenty of feed. We 
are enjoying a real winter and are look- 
ing forward to a big year. 


Ellenburg, Wash. Guy Cooke. 


DEBTS LOWEST IN MANY YEARS 


To THE Propucer: Live-stock condi- 
tions in this section are sound and 
healthy. Crop and feed conditions were 
good last season. The late summer 
and fall was dry, but we had much rain 
and snow in December and January. 
There is a normal amount of live stock, 
and producers are freer from debt than 
for many years past. Feed supplies are 
ample for the live stock, with a prob- 
able surplus unless the winter is too 
severe. 


Plains, Mont. KE. L. JOHNSON. 
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SOUTHWESTERN HEREFORD SALE . 


The first annual southwestern regis- 
tered Hereford sale will be held in 
El Paso, Tex., February 25, 1937. The 
sale is sponsored by the Southwestern 
Live Stock and Agricultural Association 
which has been holding an annual 4-H 
Club and Future Farmers of America 
Club show for the past seven years, 

Thirty-four head of registered Here- 
fords have been consigned by the fol- 
lowing west Texas and New Mexico 
breeders: W. W. Bogel, Marfa, Tex.; 
Bonnell Ranch, Glencoe, N. M.; A, J. 
Crawford, Carlsbad, N. M.; V. A. Cul- 
berson, Silver City, N. M.; Mary Lou 
and Marcella Dalton, Alpine, Tex.; Roy 
Eby, Faywood, N. M.; Ernest Gibbens, 
Jr., Alpine, Tex.; John M. Gist, Odessa, 
Tex.; New Mexico State College, State 
College, N. M.; Austin Reeves, Elk, 
N. M.; Smith Brothers, Marfa, Tex.; and 
7XV Cattle Company, Tyrone, N. M. 

Sales managers are R. L. Mitchell and 
Hart Tolbert, of El Paso. Earl Gartin 
is the auctioneer, and Dr. J. H. Knox, of 
New Mexico State College, is the judge. 
Ed R. Ardoin, Jr., manager of Hearst 
Ranch, is president of the association. 


WHAT FARMERS WANT IN A HORSE 


The horse that just suits his owner 
is 62.65 inches in height (which is 15 
hands, 22/3 inches, a hand being 4 
inches), 80.04 inches in girth, 40.48 inches 
in body length, and 33.09 inches from 
floor of chest to ground. At least those 
are the average measurements of 243 
work horses measured by the Horse and 
Mule Association of America recently 
in a check-up of preference of farmers 
in twelve mid-western states. 

Fifty-three mules were measured. 
They averaged 62.8 inches in height at 
withers, 78.06 inches in girth, 40.44 
inches in body length, and 33.99 inches 
from ground to floor of chest. 


A BUTCHER BOY’S LOVE 


Dear heart, I’m in an awful stew; 

How’ll I re-veal my love for you? 

I’m such a mutton-head, I fear— 

I feel so sheep-ish when you're near, 

I know it’s only cow-ardice 

That makes these lamentations rise. 

I dread a cut—let me explain; 

A single roast would give me pain. 

I should not like to get the hooks, 

And dare not steak my hopes on looks. 

I never sausage such eyes as thine. 

If you would but-cher hand in mine 

And liv-er round me every day, 

We’d seek some ham-let far away; 

We'd meat life’s frowns with love’s caress, 

And cleav-er road to happiness. 
—Butchers’ Advocate. 


Corned beef, says the Department of 
Agriculture, is so called because long 
ago the coarse salt used for salting 
was spoken of as “corns of salt.” 
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